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Tomdik :—Say, have you heard the latest about the 
Queen and Hovis ? 

Subbubs :—No, What is it ? 

Tomdik :—Why is Hovis like Her Majesty ? 

Subbubs :— Well, why ? 

Tomdik (disappearing) :—Because it’s thoroughbre(a)d. 

HOVIS FLOUR AND BISCUITS ARE SUPPLIED BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


If the Hovis Bread your Baker supplies is not satisfactory, please write us and send sample, 
the cost of which we will defray. By doing this we will ensure your Hovis is satisfactorily 


baked afterward. § FITTON & SON, HOVIS MILLS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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The Chevalier d’Auriac.’ 


By S, Levert Yeats, 
AvuTHor oF ‘THE Honour or SAYELLI,’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNDER THE LIMES, 


T mattered little to me if I rode a portion of my way back with 
de Belin, and so I turned Couronne’s head as he wished. Before 
setting off, however, he gave some rapid and whispered orders to 
Vallon, emphasising them with a loud ‘ Quick, mind you, and do 
not fail.’ 

‘It is not likely, monsieur,’ answered Vallon, and then set off. 

The crowd was as great as ever, and we were compelled to go 
slowly. Looking for a moment to my right as we went forwards, 
I saw Vallon making as much haste as he could in the delivery of 
his message, and I wished to myself that my own stout-hearted 
knave were with me. One blade such as his was worth a half- 
dozen hired swords. 

It was my intention to leave de Belin at his hotel and make 
my way as quickly as possible to my lodging, and thence, taking 
the risk of the King’s warning, go straight to the Rue Varenne 
and urge Madame to instant flight. My house of cards had come 
down, a fluttering heap, as the first story was raised, and to my 
mind there was nothing for it but a sharp spur and a loose rein, 
I wished, too, for a moment of leisure to examine Coiffier’s gift. 
I had little doubt that it conveyed a message or a warning, and 
the sooner I got at its contents the better. 

1 Copyright 1896 by 8. Levett Yeats, 
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In the meantime Belin rode by my side, whistling a march to 
himself, whilst a couple of lackeys immediately behind us shouted 
themselves hoarse with an insistent ‘ Way, way for Monsieur le 
Comte !’ 

This cry of theirs was being constantly echoed by a Capuchin, 
who, mounted on a mule, with his hood drawn over his face so as 
to show little but his eyes and a portion of a grey beard, kept 
alternately flinging an ‘Ave!’ and a ‘ Way! way!’ to the crowd, 
the whiles he stuck close to our heels, having evidently made up 
his mind to follow the old saw—the stronger the company the 
freer the road. 

I know not why it was, but the jingling notes of the tune my 
friend whistled irritated me beyond measure, and at last, at the 
corner of the Rue Perrault, I could stand it no longer, and, reining 
in, held out my hand. 

‘I must say good-bye here, Belin. We will meet again, and 
meet in better times, I trust, for me. In the meanwhile let me 
thank you, my friend. The rest of my business lies in my own 
hand,’ 

He laughed and said, ‘Not yet good-bye; and as for your 
business, there is some of it in Coiffier’s wooden ball. I would 
open that here before you decide to leave me.’ 

‘Morblew! You all seem to be determined to speak to me in 
riddles. Why can you not say plainly what you mean? And, 
besides, this is no place to read.’ 

‘It is as good as any other. See here, d’Auriac! I slipped out 
of the King’s cabinet as he spoke to you, and told Madame how 
your affair was progressing. She herself had something to com- 
municate to you. The matter was pressing, and as things stood 
she could not tell you there. As for your being treated like a 
pawn, I give you my word it was beyond me to help that. But 
if you come with me you will learn many things within the hour. 
In the meantime open the ball, man! It was a lucky thing 
Coiffier was there.’ 

Without any further hesitation I drew forth Coiffier’s gift. It 
was, as I have said, a hollow, wooden globe, and was made in two 
parts, which could be joined together or separated by a turn of the 
wrist. I held it in my hands for a moment or so, and then opened 
it, and had just pulled forth the paper it contained, when by ill 
chance, as it seemed, the Capuchin, who was urging his mule past 

us, brushed violently against my horse, with the result that the 
paper slipped from between my fingers and fluttered to earth. 
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Couronne, after her first start, was steady enough, but the monk’s 
ill-conditioned mule kicked and plunged, bringing him apparently 
heavily to the ground. He fell exactly over the paper, and lay 
there for a moment, face downwards, resting on one elbow. I 
sprang down, as much to get the paper as to assist him, but as I 
did so he scrambled to his feet with ‘A hundred pardons, mon- 
sieur, for my clumsiness, and then hastily turned and hurried 
after his mule, which was already many yards ahead, behaving 
after its kind, and whose speed was not diminished by the sticks, 
stones, and oaths flung at him ; and there was a roar of laughter— 
a mob will laugh or hiss at the merest trifles—as the lank figure 
of the Capuchin sped along in pursuit of his beast and vanished 
after him down a side street. 

Belin himself joined in the merriment, and I picked up the 
paper, muddy and much soiled. Smoothing it out against the 
flap of my saddle, I made out the words, ‘ To-night, wnder the 
bimes in the Tuileries—at compline.’ There was no doubt about 
the writing, and, thrusting the precious scrap into my breast- 
pocket, I remounted. As I did so de Belin said: 

‘Well, have you changed your plans?’ 

‘Partly, but I think I shall go back to my lodging.’ 

‘Do nothing of the kind as yet. I have asked Pantin to meet 
us at the Two Ecus, your own ordinary. Vallon has gone to call 
him. You can give him any ordersthere. You owe me as much 
as to yield to me in this.’ 

It would have been ungracious not to have agreed, and I told 
Lisois I would go with him. 

‘Hasten, then! The road is clearer now, thanks to the 
Capuchin, or rather to his mule. By the way, did you see thé 
monk’s face ?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘A pity! I tried to, but failed in the attempt. His voice 
was familiar to me, and he seemed wonderfully active for an old 
man.’ 

‘ You are suspicion itself, Belin.’ 

‘I have slept with the dogs and risen with the fleas. Harkee, 
Hubert! And you, Pierre! If you see that Capuchin again let 
me know at once; keep your eyes open. If you can persuade him 
to speak to me, it will be worth five crowns a-piece to you.’ 

‘ Monsieur’s wishes shall be obeyed,’ said both men in a breath ; 
and now, finding the road free enough, we set off at a canter, and 

kept the pace up until almost at the door of the Two Ecus, 
H2 
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As we pulled up at the ordinary and dismounted, Belin 
exclaimed : ‘ Now for our supper. I am of those who can only 
fight under a full belt, and I would advise you, d’Auriac—you 
who will have fighting to do very soon, perhaps—to follow my 
advice, and make the best use you can of your knife.’ 

I laughed out some reply, and then, turning to mine host, 
ordered refreshment for both man and beast, and directed that 
our supper should be served in a private room. 

‘ And observe,’ cut in Belin, ‘ if Maitre Pantin arrives, let him 
be shown up to us at once.’ 

‘ Monsieur.’ 

Before we went in de Belin asked his men if they had seen 
any more of the monk, and received an answer in the negative. 
Bidding them remember his orders on the subject, he linked his 
arm in mine and we went within. 

‘You seem in a way about the monk,’ I said. 

‘My dear friend, I cannot get it out of my head that I have 
seen him before, and I don’t like a riddle like that to be unsolved.’ 

‘This comes of your court intrigues, de Belin. You were not 
wont to be so.’ 

‘Other times, other manners,’ he answered, a little grimly, and 
we sat at our table. 

How well do I remember that small room in the Two Ecus, 
with the dark oak wainscoting, the furniture that age had polished, 
the open window showing the yellow sunset between the high- 
roofed and many-gabled houses, the red Frontignac sparkling like 
rubies in our long-necked glasses, and the deft service of Susette, 
the landlord’s daughter, whose pretty lips pouted with disappoint- 
ment because no notice was taken of her good looks by the two 
cavaliers who supped together, whose faces were so grave, and 
whose speech was in tones so low as to be heard only by each 
other. At last we were left to ourselves, and Belin, who had been 
explaining many things to me that I knew not before, suddenly 
rose and began to pace the room, saying: ‘ You take the position 
now, d’Auriac. If not, let me put the points again before you 
briefly. There are men like Sully, Villeroi, Forget, and I myself, 
who understand and grasp the King’s views, and know that if he 
has his way France will be the greatest country on earth. On the 
other hand, Henry is bound by ties of much service rendered to 
him by men like Sancy, who disgraces his name by plundering the 
State, and Zamet, who cannot disgrace himself by anything he 
does. These men, and such as they, exhaust our resources if they 
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do nothing else, and serve the cause of the great nobles, such as 
Epernon, Turenne, Tremouille, and above all Biron, whose ambition 
knows no bounds, and who, I am certain, will never be still =nless 
his head is on a crown-piece or else on the block.’ 

‘But what has that to do with me?’ 

‘Listen! Great as the King is, he has one failing—you know 
what it is; and it is on this the Sancys and Birons play. To carry 
out his own designs it is necessary that Henry should be saved 
from himself. The Italian Embassy is with us, and whilst d’Ossat 
and the Cardinal performed the ostensible object of their mission, 
they effected another and secret object—and that was the arrange- 
ment of the King’s marriage with Marie de Medici.’ 

‘The King’s marriage !’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But the Queen still lives.’ 

‘ And long may she live; but not as Queen.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Exactly ; you begin to see now. If we can make this move 
we get the support of the Quirinal, and, more, the help of the 
Florentine coffers. We shall paralyse the great conspiracy which 
Biron heads—rather a league than aconspiracy. We can dispense 
with the expensive services of Sancy, of Ornano, and of Zamet, 
and then Henry will be free to carry out his great designs.’ 

‘If, however, Biron is as strong as you say?’ 

‘Permit me—we are providing for that. He has been kept 
close to the King. Sully, as Master-General of the Ordnance, has 
ordered the guns at Dijon to be sent to Paris with a view of 
replacing them with new ones. None are going, and by the time 
that the King’s betrothal is announced, Burgundy will be as much 
Henry’s as it is the Marshal’s now.’ 

‘But he will believe nothing against Biron.’ 

‘Other people have nursed vipers before, but the King is not 
himself now. He can think of nothing but one thing. See here, 
d’Auriac ; I have helped you for two reasons: one, because I love 
France; and the other, because I love you. Henry has ordered 
the marriage of Madame de Bidache with d’Ayen to be celebrated 
to-morrow. He gave that order to-day, to put an end to the 
importunities of the Marshal in regard to de Gomeron. I know 
this, and Madame knows it too. In plain language, you must 
play a bold stroke for the woman you love—take her away to- 
night.’ 

‘That was partly arranged—we are to go to Switzerland.’ 
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‘You will never reach the frontier. Look—there is my castle 
of Mourmeton in Champagne. It is old and half in ruins. See, 
here is my signet. Take it, show it to Gringel, the old forester 
there—he will take you toa hiding-place. Stay there until the 
affair blows over, and then to Switzerland or elsewhere, if you will ; 
in the meantime I pledge you the faith of de Belin that no stone 
will be left unturned to effect your pardon.’ 

I took the ring he gave me and slipped it on, and then our 
hands met in a hearty clasp that expressed more than words. It 
was at this moment that Susette announced Pantin, and the little 
notary came in with his quick, short step. 

‘I am late, messieurs, I know,’ he said, ‘but I was not at 
home when Vallon arrived, or else I had been here sooner.’ 

‘You are in ample time for what we want, Pantin,’ I said, 
‘though there is no time to waste. : I am leaving Paris to-night, 
and will not return to the Rue des Deux Mondes, but start from 
here. My business concerns the safety and honour of Madame de 
la Bidache, and when I say that I know I can rely on you. Is it 
not so?’ 

‘It is, monsieur.’ 

‘ Well, then, should anyone ask for me, say I have gone you 
know not where. You do not know, as a matter of fact. If 
Jacques, my servant, returns, bid him go straight to M. le Comte. 
He will get orders from him.’ 

‘I understand perfectly, monsieur.’ 

‘ There is yet another thing. Hasten to Maitre Palin, and bid 
him await me now outside the Porte St. Denis with two spare 
horses ; he will understand what I mean. And now, my friend, 
adieu. This will pay what I owe you,’ and I thrust a half-dozen 
pistoles into his hand. 

But he resolutely refused. ‘ No, no, monsieur le chevalier.’ 

‘But dame Annette ?’ interposed Belin. 

‘Um!’ said the notary, scratching his chin, ‘that is another 
matter. I had for the moment forgotten I was a married man. 
Very well, monsieur, I will take the money—not that I need it, but 
for the sake of peace ; and now there is litile time to lose. I go 
to do all you have asked me to, and rest assured, messieurs, it will 
be faithfully done.’ 

‘T-have no doubt of that, Pantin.’ 

‘ We had better make a start, too, I said; and Belin shouted 
for the horses. We stayed for a moment or so after the notary’s 

departure, during which time Belin urged me to take Vallon. and 
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a couple of men with me to my tryst ; but, fearing no complications, 
I refused, saying that this was a matter that were best done with 
one hand. Belin would have come himself but that, his friendship 
with me being known, it was necessary for him to avoid all 
suspicion of his being in the affair. 

‘I shall go to the Louvre,’ he said, ‘and engage d’Ayen at 
play. Pimental and others will be there, and, if I mistake not, 
M. le Baron will have a sore head for his wedding,’ and he chuckled 
here. 

Then I settled the score with mine host, and, mounting our 
horses, we rode back the way we came. It was at the Magasins 
that we wished each other good-bye, and, with a last grip of the 
hand and a last warning to hasten to Mourmeton, Belin turned 
towards the Louvre, whilst I went on towards the Tuileries, keep- 
ing the northern road, and not the more frequented street along 
the river face. I chose this way because, although it was a little 
longer, yet there was still a half-hour for my appointment, and it 
would not do for me to arrive too early, as by hanging about at 
the trysting-place I might attract attention, and, perhaps, ruin 
the game. As I rode on I caught myself wondering if I could 
play the same hand that Sully, Villeroi, and de Belin were throw- 
ing to. I knew they were honest men—their positions removed 
them from such temptations as might assail even a great noble— 
and that they were loyally trying to serve their country and their 
King. If such service, however good its object, meant, as it clearly 
did, that one must be up to the elbows in intrigue, then I thanked 
God that I belonged to no party, and inwardly resolved that, 
whether I won or lost my hazard, the court would see me no more ; 
and as for the King! Pardieu! It is not good to know a hero 
too well. 

There was a strong moon, and the night was as clear as crystal. 
One side of the street was in shadow, illumined here and there 
by the dim light of a few lanterns set high up in niches in the old 
and moss-grown walls of the buildings. The houses here were old 
even for this part of Paris, and, with their sloping roofs and many 
gables, rose in irregular outlines on either side—outlines, however, 
so softened by the moonlight, in which they seemed to quiver, 
that it was as if some fantastic creation of fairyland had been set 
down here—a phantom city that would melt into nothingness 

with the warm rays of the morning sun. 

Away in the distance it still seemed as if I could hear the 
hum of the city behind me, but here all was quiet and still, and 
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the iron-shod hoofs of Couronne rang out with a strange clearness 
into the night. Occasionally I met a passer on the road, but he 
or she, whoever they were, took care to give me a wide berth, and 
once a woman who had opened her door to look out, for some 
reason or other, hurried in and shut it with a little cry of alarm as 
I passed. 

I had now come to the gardens of the Tuileries, and, putting 
Couronne at the wall which was just being raised around them, 
found myself within a quarter-mile of our place of meeting. The 
turf was soft and level here, and I let Couronne go at a half-gallop, 
keeping in the chequered shade of the huge trees, which whis- 
pered strange things to each other in the breeze. At this moment 
it seemed as if I heard the smothered neigh of a horse. I knew 
the sound well, for often had my old Norman tried to serve me in 
this way through the scarf by which his jaws were bound together 
when we lay in ambuscade. With a touch of my hand I stayed 
my beast and stopped to listen. Beyond me stretched the avenue, 
at the end of which stood the great lime trees. I could see 
nothing but the ghostly line of trunks, lit up here by the moon, 
there standing out black against the night, or fading away 
into a lacework of leaves and branches, There was no sound 
except the tinkle of the leaves and the sullen creaking of the 
boughs overhead. ‘It must be her horse or Palin’s,’ I said aloud 
to myself; and then the compline came to me clear and sweet 
from the spire of St. Germain. 

I lifted my hat for an instant, with a silent prayer to God for 
help, and then shook up Couronne. Ere the last notes of the 
bells had gone I was under the limes. At first I could see 
nothing—there was no one there; and my heart grew cold at the 
thought that some danger had overtaken my dear one. 

‘Madame!’ I called out. ‘It is I—d’Auriac.’ 

Then a figure in a grey mantle stepped out from the shadow 
of the trees, and I sprang from the saddle and held out my 
hand. 

‘I knew it was you, chevalier,’ she said, ‘but I wanted to 
make certain, and waited until you spoke.’ 

‘I hope I have not kept you waiting ?’ 

‘Indeed no. I had but just come across from the Louvre 
when you arrived.’ 

‘Then you did not come riding ?’ 

‘How could I? I have been in the Louvre, and am expected 


to be at the coucher of Madame Catherine in a half-hour,’ and she 
laughed slightly. 
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The thought of that smothered neigh flashed through my 
mind like lightning. 

‘We must trust ourselves to Couronne,’ I said. ‘ Palin will 
be at the Porte St. Denis. There is no time to waste ; come!’ 

Then it seemed that she hesitated, and, flinging back her hood, 
looked me full in the face. In the moonlight I saw her white as 
marble, and she suddenly put out both her hands, saying : 

‘I trust you utterly, d’Auriac.’ 

Man is not made of stone, and I loved this woman as my life. 
There was that in her voice, in the pitiful appeal of its tones, that 
broke down all my false pride. I cannot say how it happened, 
but in a moment my arm was round her waist, and I drew her 
towards me, she nothing resisting. 

‘Claude, I love you. Give me the right to protect you.’ 

What she said is for my ears alone; and then she lay still and 
passive in my arms, her head resting on my shoulder. 

So for a time we stood in silence, and then I kissed her. 

‘Come, dear,’ I said, ‘and with the morning we shall be 
safe.’ 

Of her own accord she put her arms about my neck and pressed 
her lips to mine, and then I lifted my darling to Couronne’s saddle- 
bow. 

Had I but taken de Belin’s offer! If Jacques were but with 
me then! 

My foot was in the stirrup, my hand on the reins, when there 
was a sudden flash, a loud report, and my poor horse fell for- 
ward, floundering, in the agony of death. 

I just managed to snatch Claude from the saddle, and stag- 
gered back, and then with a rush a half-dozen men were on us. 
They were masked to a man, and made their attack in a perfect 
silence; but as my sword flashed out of my scabbard I recognised 
the tall figure of the Capuchin, and thrust at him fiercely, with a 
curse at my folly in coming alone. 

Things like these take a short time in doing, and should take 
a shorter time in telling. I ran one man through the heart, and 
with a gasp he fell forwards and twisted himself like a snake round 
my blade. Then someone flung a cloak over my head—I was 
overborne by numbers and thrown. Two or three men held me 
down ; there was an iron grip at my throat, and a man’s knee 
pressed heavily on my chest. I made a frantic effort to free my- 

self: the covering slipped from my face, and I saw it was the 
Capuchin kneeling over me, a dagger in his hand. His mask had 
fallen from him, and his face was the face of Ravaillac! 
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I could not call out, I was held too tight; and the villain 
lifted his poniard to strike, when a voice—the voice of de Gomeron 
—-said : 

‘Hold! We will put him out another way.’ 

‘ This is the quickest and surest,’ answered Ravaillac; but the 

reply was brief and stern : 
. ‘Carry out my orders. Gag him and bring him with us.’ 

‘To Babette’s ?’ 

‘To Babette’s. There is the oubliette. Quick, there is no 
time to lose.’ 

‘Oh, ho!’ laughed Ravaillac, ‘that is good! M. le Chevalier 
will be able to drown his sorrows under the Seine; but he will 
take a long time to die!’ 

‘You villain!’ I gasped, but like lightning the gag was on 
me, and then I was blindfolded. I could see nothing of Madame, 
though I tried my utmost to get a glimpse of her. Then I was 
bound hand and foot, and lifted by a couple of men. After being 
carried a short space I was thrust into a litter, and as this was 
done I heard a faint cry from Claude ; and I groaned in my heart, 
for I was powerless to help. 

The litter went forward at a jolting pace, and from the echo of 
hoofs around it I gathered that there were at least a dozen mounted 
men about me. Sometimes I heard a brief order given by de 
Gomeron, and the sound of his voice made me certain that Ma- 
dame was with us. If so, there might still be hope, and I lay still 
and tried to follow our route by the movement of the party ; but I 
could see nothing ; and after a time my brain began to get con- 
fused, for we turned this way and that, up side-streets, down 
winding roads, until the thing became impossible. 

Once we were challenged by the watch, and my captor gave 
answer boldly : 

‘M. de Gomeron, of the Marshal’s Guards, with prisoners for 
the Chatelet ; let us pass in the King’s name.’ 

I heard the words and strove to call out, but the gag was too 
secure. At any rate, I had learned one thing—we were going in 
the direction of the Chatelet. Who, then, was Babette? I had 
heard the name once before, on the night that I lay wounded be- 
fore La Fére, and an inspiration seemed to come on me, and I was 
certain that the night hag and de Gomeron’s Babette were one 
and the same. 

Then we jolted on for about another half-hour—we must have 
passed the Chatelet by this—when suddenly the litter took a 
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sharp turn to the right, and after going a little way was put to 
the ground. 

_. *Sacré nom d'un chien !’ exclaimed one of my carriers, ‘ he is 
heavy as lead.’ 

‘ He will be light enough in a week or so,’ answered someone 
else ; and then I heard the creaking of hinges, and the litter ap- 
peared to be borne within a yard and was left there. After a half- 
hour or so I was dragged out, and I heard a woman’s voice: 

‘This way, my lambs; the gentleman’s room is below—very 
far below, out of all draughts ;’. and she laughed, with the same 
pitiless note in her voice that I had heard once before—and I knew 
it was the murderess. 

Down a winding stair we went, and I remained passive, but 
mentally counted the steps and the turns. There were eighteen 
steps and three turns, at each of which there was apparently a 
door, and then we stopped. There was a jingling of keys, the 
harsh, grating noise of a bolt being drawn back, and Babette spoke 
again : 

‘Monsieur’s apartment is ready—'tis the safest room in the 
Toison d’Or.’ Then I was flung in heavily as I was, and the door 
bolted behind me. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE HAND OF BABETTE. 


I Lay for a time where I had been flung, overwhelmed by the 
disaster. Then a frenzy came on me, and, but for the gag in 
my mouth, I could have screamed out curses on my folly in allow- 
ing myself to be trapped like a wild cat. Now that I think of it, 
in the madness of those moments I did not pray to the God who 
had so often and so repeatedly helped me; yet in His mercy 
and goodness I was freed from my straits, as will be shown here- 
after. 

In the meantime I was so securely bound that it was all but 
impossible to move, and the bandage over my eyes prevented me 
from seeing anything. I writhed and twisted like a serpent on 
the wet flags where I lay, and in the violence of my struggles 
gradually moved the bandages, so that my eyes were at last set 
free, and then, exhausted by my efforts and half-choked by the 
gag, I became still once more, and looked around me. For all I 
could see I might have been as before—I was in blank, absolute 
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darkness. Into the void I peered, but could make out nothing, 
though I could hear my own laboured breathing and the melan- 
choly drip, drip of water as it oozed from above me and fell in 
sullen drops on the slime below. 

As I strained into the velvet black of the darkness it came to 
me—some fiend must have whispered it—that I was blind. My 
mind almost ceased to work at the thought, and I remained in a 
kind of torpor, trying in a weak manner to mentally count the 
drops of water by the dull splashing sound they made in falling. 
Ages seemed to pass as I lay there, and the first sense of coming 
to myself was the thought of Claude, whom I had lost, and the 
quick agony of this made my other sufferings seem as nothing. 
There is a misery that words, at least such words as Iam master 
of, cannot picture, and I will therefore say no more of this. 

A little thing, however, now happened—and but for this I 
might have lain where I was until I died, so entirely impressed 
was I with the idea that I was sightless. In utter weariness I 
turned my head on one side and saw two small beads of fire 
twinkling about a yard or so from me. They were small as the 
far-away stars, and they stared at me fixedly. ‘This is some de- 
ception of the mind,’ I thought to myself, when suddenly another 
pair of fiery eyes appeared ; then there was a slight shuffling, and 
all was still. But it was the saving of me. Sight and hearing 
could not both deceive. I knew what they were, and I knew, too, 
that I was not blind. From that moment I began to regain pos- 
session of my faculties and to think of means of escape. In my 
vest pocket was a small clasp knife. If I could but get at that 
I could free myself from my bonds. That, at any rate, had to be 
the first step. I began to slowly move my arms up and down 
with a view to loosening the cords that bound me, but, after some 
time spent in this exercise, realised the fact that the ropes 
might cut through me, but that they would not loosen. Then it 
struck me, in my eagerness to be free, that I might get at the 
knots with my teeth, and by a mighty effort I raised myself to a 
sitting posture—only to remember that I was gagged, and that it 
was of no avail to think of this plan. There are those who will 
smile, perhaps, if their eyes meet this, and put me down in their 
estimation for a fool for my forgetfulness. That may or may not 
be, but I have written down exactly what happened. 

Although the new position I had attained did not in any way 
advance me towards freedom, yet it gave me a sense of personal 
relief, I was able to raise my knees a little, and sitting down 
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thus, with my body thrown a little forward, to ease the strain of 
the cords, I began to think and go over in my mind the whole 
scene of the tragedy from the beginning to its bitter end. I had 
no doubt as to the personality of Babette. I was not likely to 
forget her voice. I had heard it under circumstances that ought 
to have stamped it on my memory for all time, and if I had the 
faintest doubts on the matter, they were set at rest by the fact 
that she was so well known to de Gomeron—she probably had 
been a camp-follower on our side—and also by the still more 
damning fact that her house was known as the Toison d’Or. The 
name had been distinctly mentioned by her, and its meaning 
was clear to me when I thought of the dreadful scene over de 
Leyva’s body. 

As for de Gomeron, I knew him well enough to understand 
his game. The whole affair, as far as he was concerned, was a 
sudden and rapid resolve—that was clear. I argued it out in this 
way to myself, and, as I went on thinking, it was almost as if 
someone was reading out a statement of the case tome. It was 
evident that the free-lance was to the last moment in hopes that 
the King would yield to Biron’s intercession on his behalf. When 
that was refused he may have had some idea of gaining his end by 
force, but was compelled to hurry his coup by the knowledge that 
he had obtained from his confederate or spy, Ravaillac. 

It had worked out well enough for him. My disappearance, 
my dead horse—poor Couronne !—all these would point to me as 
the author of the abduction, and give de Gomeron the time he 
wanted to perfect his plans. The man I had run through would 
never tell tales, and, so far, the game lay in the Camarguer’s 
hands. 

And then about Madame. As I became calmer I saw that for 
his own sake de Gomeron would take care that her life was safe— 
at any rate for the present ; and whilst there was this contingency 
there was hope for her, if none for me, as I felt sure that, what 
with the King and Madame’s relatives of the Tremouille on one 
hand, and Sully and de Belin on the other, things would go hard, 
sooner or later, with de Gomeron, whatever happened to me. 

By the time my thoughts had reached this point I was myself 
again, and the certainty with which I was possessed that Claude 
was in no immediate danger of her life gave me strength to cast 
about for my own liberation as the first step towards freeing her. 

But my despair almost returned as I thought and thought, 
until my brain seemed on fire, without my efforts bringing me 
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a ray of hope. I shuddered as I reflected that it was part of de 
Gomeron’s scheme to let me die here. It could easily be done, 
and a few bricks against the wall would remove all traces of the 
living grave of d’Auriac. In my mental excitement I seemed to 
be able to project my soul outside my prison, and to see and hear 
all that my enemy was plotting. 

I do not for a moment say I was right in every detail, but 
events showed that I was not far wrong; and it is a wonder to 
me that the learned men of our day have not dealt with this 
question of the mind, though, to be sure, it savours no little of 
those secrets which the Almighty in His wisdom has concealed 
from us, and inquiry into which is perhaps a sin. Perhaps in 
some future time these things may be disclosed to us. Whether 
I am right or wrong I knownot. I have, however, set down 
faithfully what passed through my mind in those hours of agony. 

Was I never to see the light again? Never to hear another 
human voice? Was I to come to my death in a long-drawn-out 
agony? Dear God, then, in mercy strike me dead! So I prayed 
in my utter desolation; but death did not come, though its 
mantle of darkness was around me. 

Hour after hour passed. I shifted my position, and, strange 
to say, slept. How long I slept I know not; but I woke stinging 
with pain, and found this was due to my being bound as I was; 
and in a little the agony became almost insupportable and I was 
on the verge of going into a delirium, only righting my failing 
senses by a mighty effort of will. 

I had lost all count of the time, but guessed it was advanced 
in the day by this; and my eyes had become so accustomed to 
the darkness that I could manage to see the faint outlines of the 
cell in which I was imprisoned. I tried to make out its extent 
with an idle and useless curiosity, and then, giving it up and 
utterly hopeless, leaned my head on my upraised knees, and sat 
thus waiting for the end. 

I longed for death to come now— it would be a happy release 
from my pain. 

Suddenly there came a grating noise as the bolts outside were 
moved. Then the door of the cell swung open with a groaning, 
and there was a blinding flash of light that, for the time being, 
deprived me of the powers of sight, though, with a natural 
instinct, I shut my eyes to the flash as it came. 

Then I heard de Gomeron’s voice saying, ‘ Remove the gag— 
I have something to ask Monsieur.’ 
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As I felt two cold, hard hands fumbling with the knots of the 
gag I managed to open my eyes, though the light still pained 
me, and saw the tall figure of the free-lance, his drawn sword in 
his hand, standing in the open doorway, and kneeling beside me 
was Babette. The hag caught the loathing in my glance, and 
laughed to herself as she wrenched at the knots ; and de Gomeron, 
who was evidently in no mood to delay, hurried her efforts with a 
sharp ‘ Quick !’ 

‘It is done,’ she answered, and rose to her feet, swinging the 
silken bands of the gag she held in her hand. 

‘Then have the goodness to step back whilst Monsieur 
d’Auriac and I discuss the position.’ 

Babette did as she was bidden, muttering something, and de 
Gomeron, advancing a pace, addressed me— 

‘Monsieur, I have come to make you an offer, and I will not 
waste words. I am playing to win a desperate game, and I shall 
not hesitate to play any card to win. My offer is this. I ask 
you to sign a formal document, which I shall bring to you, 
holding me guiltless of any design against either you or Madame 
de la Bidache. In return I will set you free in ten days after 
you sign this paper. During that time you must consider your- 
self my prisoner; but you will be better lodged than now. 
Should you refuse to accept this offer, there is nothing left for me 
but to leave you here to die.’ 

He spoke in slow, measured accents, and the vault of the roof 
above me gave back the man’s words in a solemn echo. The 
light of the lantern stretched in a long yellow shaft up the 
spiral stairway beyond the door, and, half in this light and 
half in shadow, stood the witch-like figure of Babette, leaning 
a little forward as if striving to catch each word that was 
spoken. 

In the silence that followed the free-lance’s speech I could 
almost hear the blood throbbing in my temples; and for the 
moment I was deprived of all power of words. It was not from 
fear, nor from any idea of accepting the offer, but a thought had 
come to my mind. I would oppose craft with craft, and meet the 
fox in the skin of a fox. 

‘Give me twenty-four hours to decide,’ I answered, ‘ and free 
me from these cords. I cannot think for the pain of them.’ 

‘ Pardiew !’ he laughed. ‘The knots have been well tied; 
but twenty-four hours is a long time.’ 

‘Yet you are willing to accommodate me for ten days, better 
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lodged. Ventrebleu! M. de Gomeron! Do you think I can 
scratch my way out of this?’ 

He did not answer me, but stood for a while biting at the ends 
of his thick moustache. Then he suddenly called to Babette, 
‘Cut the cords.’ 

She came forward and obeyed. Words cannot convey the 
sensation of relief as the cords fell from me, but for the time 
being so numbed was I that I was powerless to move. 

‘You have your desire, monsieur,’ said de Gomeron, ‘and I 
await your decision. It will save me trouble if you inform Babette 
whether you agree or not. In the former event we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting again ; in the latter case I take the oppor- 
tunity of wishing you as happy a time as a man may have—in the 
future life. In the meantime I will see that some refreshments 
are sent to you. Adieu!’ 

He turned and stepped out of the cell, and stood for a moment 
whilst Babette picked up the lantern and followed him. 

‘Monsieur will not want the light to aid him to think,’ she 
laughed, and then the door was shut. I heard the sullen clank of 
the chain, the turning of the great keys, and I was alone and in 
darkness once more. 

Dark it may have been, but, thank God! I was no longer like 
a trussed fowl, and betook myself to rubbing my numbed limbs, 
until finally the chilled blood was warmed and I was able to stand, 
and then, in a little, I gained strength to grope my way backwards 
and forwards in the cell as an exercise. No thought of ever agree- 
ing to de Gomeron’s terms ever crossed me. I had, however, 
resolved to make a dash for freedom when he came to me again. 
I should pretend to agree, and then win or lose all in the rush. 
Anyway, I would not die here like a rat in a trap. I almost 
chuckled to myself as I thought I was in a fair way to outwit the 
free-lance. He was a fool after all ; though, at the same time, I 
could not but admit that his move to get me to admit his inno- 
cence was a skilful one. Still, it was a plot that might overreach 
itself. My captors had eased me of my belt, which was so well 
stuffed with pistoles. They had not, however, had time or oppor- 
tunity to search me further, and had left my clasp-knife, which 
lay in my pocket, as I have said, together with a dozen or so of 
gold pieces I had kept there to be at hand. I pulled out the 
knife and, opening it, ran my fingers along the blade. It was 
three inches or so in length, but sharp as a razor, and with it one 
might inflict an ugly wound in a struggle. I mapped out my 
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plan mentally. When de Gomeron came again I should fell him 
as he entered, arm myself, if possible, by snatching his sword, and 
then cut my way out or be cut down. I had no doubt that I 
might be able to effect the first part of the programme. In those 
days I was as strong as a bull, and there were few men, especially 
if they were unprepared, who could have stood a blow from me. 
It was in act two that I might come to grief. At any rate, it 
would be a final and quick ending to the business, not the long- 
drawn-out agony I would otherwise have to endure. Now that I 
think of it, it was a poor enough plan, and it was lucky that, 
under Providence, another way was shown to me. Such as it was, 
however, it was the only thing that occurred to me at that time, 
and it would not be for want of effort on my part that it would 
fail. The more I thought over it, then, the more I was convinced 
that it was my sole chance, and I grew impatient for the moment 
when I should put my design into execution. Twenty-four hours 
was long to wait, and I raved at myself for having fixed such a 
time. Morblew! I might have had the sense to make it five, or 
three, or two hours! I little guessed, as I paced the cell im- 
patiently, how many hours had passed since de Gomeron left me, 
and that it was impossible to measure time in that loathsome 
dungeon. As I sat brooding the profound silence was once more 
suddenly disturbed by the sudden jarring of a bolt. It was not, 
however, the door of my cell that was opened, but a little wicket 
about a foot square, and through this there flashed again a blinding 
light, and the face of Babette peered in. So malign was its aspect 
that I shuddered in spite of myself, and then, in a fury I could 
not control, shouted out : 

‘Out of my presence, hag! Begone!’ 

‘Oh ho!’ she laughed. ‘A time will come when Monsieur 
will go on his two knees and pray to Babette—to good Babette— 
to kind Babette! In a day or so it will be thus,’ and she laughed 
shrilly. ‘But I go as you wish, to carry your refusal to the 
Captain.’ 

She made a movement as if to go, but, cursing myself at very 
nearly having spoilt all, I burst out, ‘Stay!’ and she looked back. 

‘Monsieur!’ She grinned through the wicket. 

‘See here!’ and in my eagerness my voice was hoarse and 
thick ; ‘five hundred crowns if you free me from this, and a 
thousand more if you will do the same for Madame.’ 

‘ Will Monsieur add a palace in the moon to this ?’ 

‘I give you the word of d’Auriac. Fifteen hundred crowns is 
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a fortune. They will be yours in six hours from the time you frée 
us. Think of it—fifteen hundred crowns!’ : 

Never have I seen avarice blaze so in a face as in hers, As I 
dropped out the last words she shook her head from side to side 
with the swaying motion of a serpent. Her eyes glittered like 
those of an asp, and between her half-parted lips she hissed rather 
than spoke to herself : 

‘ Fif-teen hun-dred crowns! It is the price of a barony! I, 
who have taken life for a half-pistole!’ 

‘ You will save two lives for this,’ I pleaded. 

But the she-devil, though sorely tempted, was faithful. What 
de Gomeron’s power over her was I know not. I could add 
nothing to my offer; I had laid my all on the hazard, and. it was 
not to be done. | 

‘ Pouf !’ she mocked, ‘ you do not go high enough. You do 
not promise the palace in the moon. But I waste my time. Is 
it “‘ Yes,” or “ No,” for the Captain ?’ 

There was another chance, and I would risk that. I made a 
step nearer the opening. 

‘ Give me something to drink, and I will answer at once.’ 

‘Ah ha! Monsieur requires some courage. Here is a flask 
of Frontignac, but it is expensive, and Monsieur, I am afraid, has 
left his belt outside his room. The Frontignac is five crowns.’ 

‘ You forgot my pockets,’ I answered. ‘ Here are two pistoles ; 
hand me the wine.’ 

‘The money first,’ and she stretched out her hand. 

Like a flash I closed my fingers on her wrist, and drew in her 
hand to the full length of the arm. 

‘If you scream, if you utter a sound, I will tear your arm from 
its socket.’ 

The answer was a shriek that might have been heard a half- 
mile away, and then a foul oath and a howl of pain. It was 
hardly a knightly deed, but there. was too much at stake to mince 
matters; and on her scream I gave the prisoner arm I held a 
wrench strong enough to show that I could keep my word. 
As the shrill echoes of her cry died away I could hear her 
breathing heavily on the opposite side of the door, and she 
struggled mutely and with surprising strength to free herself. 
There was no answer to her call for help. There must have been 
many a shriek for help that had rung through that terrible 
dungeon, and died away answerless but for the mocking echees! 
And Babette knew this, for she ceased to utter.a sound after that 
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one long scream, and fought in silence like a she-wolf at bay. At 
last she leaned exhausted against the door, and I felt that half 
my game was won. It had been an unexpected thought, and I 
had jumped at the opportunity Providence had thrown in my 
way. 

‘Do you hear?’ I said; ‘open the door, or—’ and I gave 
another half-turn to her arm. 

She who could inflict such suffering on others was of those 
who were unable to bear the slightest pain herself. She moaned 
in agony and called out: 

‘Free me, and I promise—I promise anything.’ 

I only laughed and repeated my order, relieving the strain on 
her arm, however, so that she could slip back a half-pace or so 
from the wicket. Then I heard the great lock open and the 
chain put down, and Babette’s voice trembling with anger and 
pain. 

‘It is open.’ 

The door swung outwards, so that all I had to do was to fold 
my prisoner’s arm from the elbow along its face as I pushed it 
open. It kept her perfectly secure, and enabled me to take a 
precaution that, it turned out, was needed, for as I pushed the 
door I drove the death-hunter back with it, and the moment it 
was sufficiently open to let me pass, I sprang out and seized her 
left arm. Quick as I was, however, I was not quite quick enough 
to avoid the blow of her dagger, and received a flesh wound, 
which, however, was after all but slight. Then there was another 
struggle, and affairs were adjusted between Babette and myself 
without any special harm being done to her. 

‘ Now listen to me,’ I said. ‘ Whatever happens, I will kill 
you first if there is any treachery. Take me straight to 
Madame.’ 

‘ She is not here,’ was the sullen reply. 

.*Then I take you with me to the Hotel de Ville. Come—te 
your senses.’ 

She broke into the most terrible imprecations; but time was 
precious, and I quenched this readily enough, and at last it was 
clear she was utterly cowed. Again I repeat that no harm was 
done, and it was only dire necessity that compelled me to use the 
violence I did. 

‘Come,’ and I shook her up. ‘ Where is Madame?’ 

She looked from right to left with a quick, uneasy motion of 
her eyes, 
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‘I do not know. She is not here.’ 

I was compelled to believe her—or to accept her statement, 
which you will. 

‘Very well, then I waste time no longer,’ and suiting actions 
to my words, and exerting my strength to its utmost, I took her 
with me up the stairway, forcing her to open each of the doors 
that closed on it. At the last door I took the precaution of 
gagging Babette, and fastened her arms securely, but lightly, 
behind her back with her own girdle. Then, holding her against 
the wall, I ran rapidly over the whole position. If Madame was 
in the house, which was uncertain, I could effect her rescue better 
from without than within. If, on the other hand, she was not 
there, I would be wasting most valuable time, and perhaps ruin 
all chance of saving her, by searching the rooms of the Toison d’Or, 
unarmed as I was. Once free, I could force de Gomeron to give 
up his victim. He would not, after the charges I should lay 
against him in an hour, dare to leave Paris, whatever else he 
might do. That would in itself be a confession of guilt. As for 
Babette, I felt it was impossible to drag her with me through the 
streets of Paris. 

‘Look here!’ and I gave my prisoner a shake. ‘I fully 
believe that Madame is here, and if you wish to save yourself from 
the rack—it hurts more than what I have done to you—you will 
see that no harm comes to her. You follow?’ 

She was speechless, but her eyes were blazing with wrath as 
she made a sullen movement of her head. 

‘ You had also better tell Monsieur de Gomeron, your master, 
that I refuse his terms. It will save him the trouble of knowing 
that I have escaped—you understand ?’ 

This time she nodded eagerly enough. 

‘ Now,’ I went on, ‘ we will open the last door.’ 

I took the bunch of keys, and, after a try or two, succeeded in 
hitting on the right one. After this I pushed Babette before me 
into the small flagged yard, and saw to my surprise that it was 
night, and that the moon was out. Then I gave the fact no 
further thought beyond an inward ‘ Thank God!’ for the uncer- 
tain moonlight that would cover my escape. As I pushed my 
captive along the shadow of the wall until we came to the entrance 
gate, I looked around and above me carefully, but there was 
nothing to indicate where Madame was. A hundred times was I 
tempted to turn back and risk all in searching the house for her, 
and it was only because I was convinced that the sole chance of 
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saving her was to be free first myself that I did not give in to my 
desire. On reaching the gate I discovered that there was a wicket 
in it large enough to squeeze a man’s body through, and that this 
was closed by a heavy pair of iron cross-bars, a secure enough 
defence from the outside. Holding Babette at arm’s-length from 
me, I put down the bar and opened the wicket. Then, still 
keeping my hold on her, I freed her hands, and, bending slightly 
forwards and looking her straight in the face, said : 

‘Remember! And adieu, Madame de—Mauginot!’ 

At these words, which brought back to her memory her crime 
on the battle-field of La Fére, she shrank back, her eyes seemed 
to sink into their sockets, and as I loosed my hold of her shoulder 
she fell in a huddled heap on the flags of the yard. 


(To be continued.) 





The U. E. Loyalists. 


HERE is a voice in the markets—the voice of the Little Men, 
Whose pulses beat in their pockets, whose black blood flows 
in the pen ; 
Men they be of the Present, who had no share in our Then. 


These whisper of annexation, and a shudder creeps over the sod 
Wherever our best blood dyed it, wherever a Loyalist trod, 


Lest the land they won for England should at last take Greed for 
its God. 


But the pines which have lived for ever sing a song of the elder 
years, 

Strong with the strength of manhood, liquid with woman’s tears— 

A song that they learned in the old time from Virginia’s Cavaliers. 


The waves which know the English still shout that song round 
Maine, 
Of love revealed in sacrifice, of courage proved by pain, 


Of the burden borne for England, and the strength that stood the 
strain. 





It was autumn: the swamps were crimson where the maples died 
in flame, 


Crimson the fields with slaughter, and crimson men’s brows with 
shame ; 


A cloud hung over the pine-woods, and a cloud on the English 
name— 


For she who had held her eyry at the gates of the Inner Main, 
Whilst Eliott mocked the Frenchman and laughed in the beard of 
Spain, 


Who lit the seas with her foemen’s fleets, and glutted hell with 
their slain— 
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She who alone, unaided, had brought the East to its knee, 
Whose merchants builded Empires, whose Vikings swept the sea, 
Had sold her soul for a trader’s toll, forgetting her sons were free; 


Had hardened her heart to her children ; was deaf to the voice of 
Pitt, 

Who had led her in love from her ashes to the throne where sea- 
gods sit, 

Till the swords which rebuilt her Empire were drawn to dismem- 
ber it— 


Till those who would not betray her, who loathed the deed of Lee, 
Had to choose between their England and death on the gallows- 
tree— 


It was ‘ Loyalist lands. for the Rebels ; short shrift for the Refugee.’ 


There were thirty thousand loyal, there were thirty thousand tried ; 
And a man may face starvation, but not with a wife at his side, 
And this way pleaded Prudence, and that way pleaded Pride. 


But our ladies’ lips were loyal, our ladies’ hearts were high, 

And their song was a call to battle, though it closed in a woman’s 
sigh, 

This song first sung in a homestead as Butler’s men went by. 





SONG OF THE WIFE. 


It’s hard to leave the land we loved, the land your fathers won ; 
It’s hard to think the dear old days, our sweetheart days, are done ; 
It’s hard to think the men you ruled will never know our son. 


I know the field where corn-sheaves stand with Robin’s blood is 
wet : 

I mind a thousand childish things that you, old man, forget ; 

But, Dick, if we be old and grey, our hearts are English yet. 


Do you mind the lanes, the bonny lanes? How sweet the hawthorn 
smelt ! 

Do you mind the church, the dear old church, where you and I 
once knelt ? 

Do you mind the name you gave me, Dick, and the honour that, 
it spelt ? 
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Do you mind the vows we plighted when these dim eyes were blue? 

Do you mind a time in all these years that you’ve had cause to 
rue ? 

If not, Dick, be the man you are—as I’ve been true, be true. 








They left the homes of their fathers, by sorrow and love made 
sweet ; 


Halls that had rung a hundred years to the tread of their people’s 
feet ; 


The farms they had carved from the forest where the maples and 
pine-trees meet. 





He left his years of manhood, he left his place of pride ; 
And she, she left the little room where her first baby died. 
Ah, God! how each familiar thing to that fond mother cried! 


The rebels held our homesteads; ‘ Ours’ laid them down in the 

moss. 
The world was loud with their triumph; the woods were dumb 
with our loss. 


They sat on the throne as victors; the throne of our love was a 
cross, 


’Mid slow, soft-footed things that creep at the edge of the eve and 
dawn, 


The women went with their young ones, as a doe goes by with 
her fawn, 


While the men they loved went on before, guns ready and sabres 
drawn. 





They passed down the silent rivers which flow to the mighty lake ; 
They left what they’d made for England (but those who have 
made can make), 


And founded a new dominion for God and their country’s sake. 












Ay, talk of annexation, and our men may lend their ears 

When your land has matched the courage of Brock’s baby 
volunteers—! 

When your land has writ its story in men’s blood and woman’s 
tears. 

' There were volunteers of ten in Brock’s troops. 
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But whilst the Jack is waving, and the land we love replies 
In the red and white of orchards, in our blue Canadian skies, 
If a man dare call us ‘traitors’—by the God of Heaven! he lies. 





HISTORICAL NOTE. 


Looking back from the Peace of Versailles (1782),a man of that day 
would have been reminded of the depth of England's humiliation before 
Pitt, her ‘idol and the terror of France, had raised his country to the height 
of glory ’—would have heard in fancy the cannon of the Tower and the bells 
of the Abbey proclaiming the victories of Clive in India; of those great sea 
captains, Rodney, Anson, and Howe; or of gallant Sir George Eliott, who 
kept the Rock three years against the power of France and Spain. 

In the period upon which he looked back there would be much to make an 
English heart swell with pride; but the deed of his own day was finer than 
any done in the days of Pitt as an example of what men of our blood will do 
and suffer for England. 

In 1776 an attempt to levy a certain tax drove our American Colonists 
into revolt. In 1782 that revolt ended in the separation of the United States 
from England. From the first the Colonists were unanimous in resenting the 
imposition of the tax, but were divided as to the means for obtaining redress 
of their grievances. Some relied upon the influence of such men at home as 
Pitt, Burke, and Fox, and upon constitutional measures ; others, loud-tongued, 
and more loyal perhaps to their own interests than to any sentiment, clamoured 
for separation. 

Through the long years of the war the Loyalists. fought, against their 
neighbours and their own interests, for a country many of them had never 
seen, and at the end of the war they had their reward. The Liberty men pre- 
vailed. 

Before the war, the Loyalists were for the most part leading men in their 
several Colonies, rich in lands and in repute. Atthe end of the war it is 
recorded that the New York Legislature enacted that ‘all Loyalists found 
within the States should be adjudged guilty of misprision of high treason, and 
that all such were for ever ineligible as voters, and disqualified from enjoying 
any legislative, judicial, or executive office ;’ that Massachusetts denounced 
death against 380 of her people, without judge, jury, opportunity of defence, 
or benefit of clergy, because they were reported to be Loyalists; that such 
men as the Doanes, Sewalls, Robinsons, and others were tarred and feathered 
and that, generally, Loyalists were driven out, their homes confiscated, and 
Indians even set upon their track to hound them down, because they had 
loved England more than they had loathed oppression. And yet, in spite of 
all this, marvellous as it may seem, very few flinched. These men who had 
fought for England were ready to suffer for her. To the number of 30,000 
they set their faces to the North, and, wandering down rivers and through 
forests, settled round the Lake Ontario and founded Upper Canada, England 
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showed her appreciation of their devotion by voting 10,000,000/. to repair 
their losses; Oanada showed the quality of her love by the fact that not 
one in ten of the United Empire Loyalists either asked for this aid or took it. 
But they took the badge which the Mother Country gave, and wear it 
with pride to-day ; and it is well that those who talk of annexation should 
know what the letters U. E. mean, and that not only in Ontario (Canada’s 
heart), but all through the Dominion, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
spirit of the United Empire Loyalists still lives and has to be counted with. 


CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
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The Love Letters of a Lady of Quality. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY MISS GABRIELLE FESTING. 


‘f]\HE Weather is so fine now, I think I shail attempt a Walk 
under my Windows, but I am frighten’d at the number of 
Creatures who crawl out of their Cells when the Sun Shines. It 
is like a Warren, when all the Rabbits come out in the Sun, and 
then reminds me of play at Ladies, when I was a Child—‘ How 
do you do, Madam, fine day, Madam, the Weather is charming, 
Madam,”—then a Sliding Courtesy. I am Ready to die to keep 
from laughing when all this play is perform’d under my Windows.’ 
The lady who wrote these lines, sitting at the windows of her 
room in Hampton Court Palace, was Elizabeth Jemima, daughter 
of Joseph Blake, Esq., of Ardfry and Wallscourt, and widow of 
George, second Earl of Erroll. Her correspondent was His 
Excellency John Hookham Frere, H.B.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Portugal and 
Spain, who was afterwards her husband. 

Leaving no descendants, Lady Erroll has been so completely 
forgotten by the present generation that, when her miniature by 
Cosway was exhibited at the Guelph Exhibition, it was at first 
described in the Catalogue as the likeness of another Countess- 
Dowager. But in her own day she was a well-known figure in 
Society. 

Lord Erroll died by his own hand under very melancholy cir- 
cumstances in 1798. His widow’s health was broken by the 
shock, and she was ordered to a milder climate. In the winter 
of 1800-1 she was at Lisbon, and there became intimately 
acquainted with Frere, whom she already knew slightly. Her 
first introduction to him had taken place at an evening party, 
where, getting deeply interested in conversation, he drank off the 
glass of negus he had just procured for her, and then prepared to 
leave the refreshment-room, quite unconscious of what he was 
doing. ‘This, she used to say, ‘convinced me that my new 
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acquaintance was, at any rate, very different from most of the 
young men around us.’ 

Frere, already celebrated as one of the authors of the Anti- 
Jacobin, was young, handsome, and brilliant, with the prospect 
of a distinguished career before him. Lady Erroll was some 
twelve or thirteen years his senior, but her beauty, her wit, and 
her sad story, all contributed to make her interesting. Of her 
beauty there can be no doubt. The portrait by Sir Martin Shee, 
painted when she was sixteen or seventeen, represents an ex- 
tremely handsome girl; the miniature by Cosway, painted when 
she was fifty, represents an extremely handsome woman (although 
Lady Erroll thought it ‘ very Stupid-looking and Solemn’). Her 
letters, without making any pretence to literary style, show a 
lively spirit and great power of description. 

When Lady Erroll returned to England, leaving Frere still 
at Lisbon, esteem and liking had already ripened into something 
warmer. She wrote to him frequently, and in the most affec- 
tionate terms. But for many years she was doomed to wait in 
‘Old-Cat Hall,’ as she nicknamed Hampton Court Palace, until 
her ‘ Dearest Man’ delivered her from a life she detested. The 
death of his father in 1807 made Frere completely his own 
master; and one does not understand why he waited for nine 
years more to set her free. During this long interval she kept 
up her correspondence with him. Whether he was at Lisbon or 
Madrid, on his Norfolk property, in Wales with his brother, or in 
London with Canning, he; letters followed him. She told him of 
all she saw, heard, did, or thought; and, when that which was 
meant for him alone has been taken away, there remains enough 
to give us a lively picture of the habits and customs of Society 
in her time. 

The first impression left on the mind is that, whatever may 
be said of the free and easy manners of our own day, the 
manners, morals, and language of the beginning of the century 
were coarse in the extreme. Lady Erroll, a woman of irreproach- 
able conduct, in writing to an unmarried man considerably her 
junior, tells stories that cannot be transcribed here, and enters 
into medical details which would now have been reserved for her 
doctor. In one letter, describing a visit from a lady friend, she 
gives some of the conversation that passed between them, which 
it is impossible to repeat. It was evidently intended for playful 
badinage, and taken in good part by the visitor. A modern 
lady would have left the room, and declined to repeat her call 
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Gentlemen visit Lady Erroll in her bedroom, and sit by her bed 
when she is unwell, and she returns these civilities. For 
instance :— 

‘Livingstone is constantly in the Room, he sat beside me 
yesterday while I was dressing, and as there was an English Hair 
Dresser, we spoke french all the time. He was delighted, it put 
him in mind of the days of his youth, and he always admires me 
more in my bed and at my Toilelette, and he was pleas’d and he 
amused me much with his old paris anecdotes and he put me in 
humour and I look’d pretty of course when I went out and he 
told me to be satisfied and that was something, you know, in my 
favor.’ 

Again :— 

‘Poor Livingston . . . I have really been most part of the 
day with him, he looks so pretty with a flannel gown and a Stick- 
up Nightcap. Lady Nelson detected me with him yesterday, 
she miss’d him at the partys and she Call’d, and immediately 
came upstairs and said she would see him in or out of bed, and 
in she came, so grieved and Concern’d that I shall like her ever 
again. She is a most pleasing Woman, and I think his lordship 
has a bad taste to prefer that old beast Lady Hamilton to her.’ 

Nor was Mr. Livingston the only gentleman privileged to 
behold Lady Erroll in déshabille :— 

‘You may believe I was quite astonished this morning at 
eleven o’clock when Lord Melville arrived again at my Door. I 
was in bed, he open’d my bedchamber door, and told me to get 
up immediately and not be so lazy and Idle. I was obliged to 
scold him out of my Room, and desired him to wait and amuse 
himself in the next with looking over the Wounded Lion and 
the Newspaper. I had got one to send to my Mother in law, 
Lady Erroll, besides that I sent you, and as it lay upon the couch 
I knew he must have seen it, and therefore thought it better to 
brave it and tell him of it. He said he had heard of it but had 
not seen it, and he enjoyed it.’ 

Lord Melville was then awaiting impeachment on a charge of 
having misapplied the public funds while Treasurer of the Navy. 
The ‘Wounded Lion’ was a caricature by Gillray, representing 
Lord Melville as the prostrate lion attacked by asses. Large 
advances had been made by him for ‘ secret service,’ of which he 
could give no account, and he was proved guilty of extreme care- 
lessness. But others had done the same in their time, and there 
was a general feeling that he was the victim of private intrigue. 
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Lady Erroll, his intimate friend, was indignant at the whole 
proceeding :— 

‘You cannot imagine how I have felt for my unfortunate 
friend Lord M., altho’ I had no hopes from his speech, and when 
Mr Eliot came home in spirits, and repeated the substance of it 
to me, assuring me at the same time that it had made a very 
great impression upon the house, but when he mention’d what 
he said about Scotland, I was indeed thunderstruck. Tho’ that 
did not show that he used the money for his own private purpose, 
yet it allow’d the opposition to believe that he apply’d the Navy 
money to buy Scotch Members, which tho’ serving Government, 
is a kind of thing that should never see light, & what he has, all 
his life, been accused of, & it is hard he should suffer for his Zeal 
to serve his Country.’ 

Her Ladyship’s keen interest in politics was chiefly of a 
personal nature. She is very angry with Frere for being out of 
the way at a time when his interests required him ‘to be known, 
seen, & heard of. I have heard from every quarter “ what can 
have become of Frere? Where can he have hid himself?” The 
Princess of Wales has plagued lady G. Eliot about it, & said 
“for my part I believe Mr Pitt has sent him to Madrid, unknown 
to anybody to arrange (?) there, or elsewhere, it is so stupid of 
the Man to get out of the Way of his interest so intirely when he 
-ought to-be in the way.” Then the Harrowbys when they were 
here said over and over “ Where can Frere be?” . . . . The fact 
is that you have been imprudent to get out of the Way when 
there is nothing to do but to meet Mr Pitt & all such people 
at Dinner, & parties of every kind, & which is always the 
time for a man who is looking forward to arrange a good Winter 
for himself. If Mr. Pitt was only to meet people in London 
while parliament is sitting, he could never form a friendship or 
like anybody, he has not time, & it is exactly those foolish 
summer parties which he likes so much that afford good fortunes 
to so many who you know have no Real Merit to advance them 
otherwise. He is like a School Boy, he is in his Holidays as gay 
as anybody & as foolish, & is Dining with everybody, looking 
at a Dock, going in a Boat, or something, & he is toadied the 
while & can find out easily the talents of a Man in such Mix- 
tures. Here is a Preaching with a witness, you will say, but 
it will have no effect, as I believe, like the Princess of Wales, who 
said the other day, ‘‘ Mr. Canning says very true about Mr Frere, 
that where ever he goes, there he sticks, & never wishes to 
move. What a pity he is so indolent,” she added,’ 
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The downfall of the Ministry of ‘All the Talents,’ and the 
return to office of the Duke of Portland, caused Lady Erroll great 
excitement. On April 2, 1807, she writes :— 

‘TI hear the Chancellor Erskine has done the most impudent 
indecent thing ever attempted, putting the Seal to a grant for his 
own son, during the three days he was in fact only lent the Seals 
to finish the causes he had in Hand. I hear from one of his own 
party that all the Bar are Scandalized at it, and all his friends 
Shock’d—and my friend Mr Tom Steel as Paymaster falls short 
in his accounts £20,000. The Prince of Wales was quite indignant 
that people should have fix’d for him his political line, not having 
declar’d any. yet, tho’ he was too well with the King not to declare 
that it was not his intention to give opposition to the New 
Ministers upon Every Subject. . . . The Duke of Cumberland (is) 
in a rage for not getting the ordinance (ordnance ?), and declares 
openly he will oppose Every measure of the present Admin- 
istration. Is it true that he Stole the Minute of the privy 
Council for the Morning post? for shame, I can’t believe such a 
thing.’ 

In another letter, apparently written at the same time, she 
gives her opinion of the appointments recently made :— 

‘I don’t see you are gaining any interest by the places you 
have kept vacant. I know Ld O’Neil has not any interest what- 
soever in Ireland, yet he gets a great place there! Ld Clancarty 
(has) not one Vote but his own, yet he is Post Master! but my 
Ld Castlereagh takes care of his friends, he has that Merit. 
. . . « L hear also that Ld G. Leveson does not go to Russia, and 
that the Boy Palmerston goes—a very fit person (I suppose of 
Experience) to be Ambassador to such a Court of so much con- 
sequence to this Country, but I can’t believe it—such nonsense. 
It would appear almost that Mr Canning has chozen all his 
Ambassadors from Ld Malmesbury’s Dinnerparties in Spring 
Gardens, and Faggs too.’ 

Further on in the same letter she makes some curious 
allusions to the usual method of obtaining a seat in Parliament in 
those days. ‘ Fitzgerald met Ld Sefton and Willm. Wyndham at 
a Borough Broker’s on Tuesday last, where he went to buy a 
Seat for his son. There were four Seats to be Sold, but no body 
was allow’d to have the two Maidstone Seats who Voted with the 
present Ministers, therefore he was off, and the terms of the other 
two not fair he thought.”' | 


1 Frere ‘ never was at West Looe, the borough for which he sat in Parliament, 
till he accidentally stopped there on one of his journeys to Falmouth to embark 
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Lady Erroll never loses an opportunity of expressing her dis- 
like to ‘that abominable Canning Man ’—partly, it may be, from 
feminine love of teasing, but also from an instinct that Frere’s best 
friend must disapprove of his philandering with a woman so much 
older than himself. For a long time she refused to meet ‘ your pet 
Mr Canning,’ and one of the liveliest of her letters tells how she 
was at last entrapped into dining at the same table with him :— 

‘Lady Georgina Eliot was to have a big Dinner, and which I 
was obliged to fix myself. I was going to Wimbledon tomy Dear 
Melville pet, and I was ordered to make him fix a day to meet 
Count Worenzow (?), his Daughter, the Harrowbys, and some of 
the Hopes ; these were the people Mr Eliot told me to name to 
him. . . . Lord Melville fixed upon the 29th. ... I return’d 
here on Friday Evening that I might with Miss Eliot (the niece) 
arrange the Rooms and see all in proper order. We both got up 
early, and gathered all the flowers we could and Dress’d the Draw- 
ing Room, after I dress’d the lady of the House to great advantage 
as she thinks no body does for her so well, and she did, poor thing, 
look very well, and was in Excellent Spirits, and put me in High 
Spirits also. She desired me to look well and put on all my 
agreeables for Count Worenzow, but I had Walk’d so much in the 
Heat of the day, and was so busy till past five that I was quite in 
a Real Heat, and my Red face bore testimony of it pretty well. 
Lord Melville’s excuse which arrived with a tender note to me, 
besides, did not even Cool it, nor Dressing in a Hurry, and I was 
not able to go down before the Worenzows came in, tho’ Miss 
Eliot told me I never look’d so well, but I was uncomfortably Hot, 
and I had a great Hot Dinner in View. I waited for the arrival 
of the Harrowbys who are always late, that I might get in to the 
Room with them. I heard the sign (?) at the Door, my Windows 
are not front, and therefore I bustled Down Stairs as fast as pos- 
sible, and as I was upon the last Step close to the Drawing Room 
Door, as you know, I found myself exactly close and opposite to 
whom—Do you think?—No, you never can—Who do you 
think ?—You never can guess—the last person I expected to 
see, or indeed wish’d to see, but there was not a possibility 
of a retreat for me, when I saw a profound bow, and my 
Eyes met such a pair of dark penetrating Eyes—can you 
guess? That CaNNING Man. He was announced loud, and 


for Spain. Nor did he then discover the fact till the bell-ringers set the bells 
ringing and called to ask for “something to drink his health”’ (Life of J. H. 
Frere, by Sir B. Frere). 
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he would let me pass in before him. I thought I must have 
died, Lady G. was afraid to look at me, and so was Eliot too, 
for they had play’d me a trick, and injoy’d in their Hearts how 
Compleatly I had humour’d it by a mistake, and they guess’d my 
misfortune immediately. I sat myself near the Door upon the 
Sofa, and behaved very pretty, I had taken my Determination in 
the instant and follow’d it up. I saw Charles Bentinck, and glad 
to do something, I gave him a kind nod, and he return’d a fine 
low bow, and after Whisper’d Mr Eliot. Mr Canning had got to 
the Window with Worenzow by this time, but I saw Eliot ready to 
die with laughing to himself, and presently up Bentinck Came 
to me, telling me how glad he was to see me look so beautiful 
and in such High Health, and excused himself over and over for 
having taken me for Mrs Canning, yet he thought she was not 
so tall, and he kept his glasses stuck before his Eyes the while. 
All this he said loud enough for all the circle of ladys to hear, 
and lady Georgina look’d so funny and injoyed it so much that I 
could kill her, and I gave her many a Reproachful look all the 
day, for I could not get near enough to speak to her. Miss Eliot 
and I had fix’d to sit on each side of Eliot at the foot of the 
table where 12 people were to sit, and I saw the Canning Man 
close at my back when I stood by my chair, ready to pop into the 
next, but I put Miss Eliot Down Close to me, and he sat the other 
side of her, which did not save me from him, as she is like a 
thread-paper, & he saw me before and behind her, & talked to 
me, & indeed was very Civil to me, & I was obliged to laugh 
at some of his fun which I had settled not to do (is not that like 
me?), but I could not help it, & as I had determined to laugh 
the day out, I went on & did not think of anything. I saw Lady 
G. from the Head of table smiling at me & watching me, & I 
made Angry faces at her, & while I was doing so she called out 
& said “pray, Mr Canning, tell me, have you heard from your 
friend Mr Frere since he left Town ?” I did not hear his answer, 
but she was going on, a great many people were talking loud, but 
I felt that my face was no longer Red, & I felt very sick, & 
that goodnatured Eliot close by me saw it, in a minute, & said 
“Come, have a glass of your favourite red wine,” & filled it 
while he spoke without seeming to look at me. I took it off 
without looking at him, & in the instant Mr C, turned Round 
& said “Pray Lady E. have you been long returned from Bath, 
you were very ill when you went there, & I am glad to see you 
so perfectly well.” The letter he franked to me there, & how 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXVI, K 
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he could have heard of my illness came across iny mind immedi- 
ately ; but I answered very well according to the System I had 
arranged in my mind for the Day. After Dinner he got by me, 
& we talked a quantity, & I kept hard at work with lord 
Melville. I was so much afraid he should name anybody else & 
I began after the Dinner Scene to feel that I could not manage 
such an attack, & Ld Melville’s subject gave me plenty to keep 
going. One stop I was afraid of, for I was determined he should 
not pity me. . . . Iam convinced that Man's Eyes see through 
one, & yet I think I deceived him pretty well, tho’ he did look 
me through, & took opportunitys of speaking often to me & 
fixing his eyes upon me, & unfortunately the things I usually 
eat of were before him, & that Wicked lady G. Eliot always 
said “pray Mr C. Help Lady E. to that, as she likes it, but Help 
her as if you Helped a Bird,” & that obliged me to speak to him 
which she wanted.’ 

Elsewhere Lady Erroll, like a true Irishwoman, adds a post- 
script to her letter, imploring Frere ‘not to open it before that 
Canning man, I am afraid of him.’ But when Frere is staying 
with his parents at Roydon, she sends her letters to him under 
cover to Canning, lest Mr. and Mrs. Frere should ask embarrassing 
questions about their son’s correspondent. At the age of fifty, 
she seems to have been as shy as any girl of eighteen on the 
subject of her love affairs. Perhaps she foresaw the storm of 
disapproval that would rise on every side when Frere made his 
intentions public. In the meantime the secret was no secret to 
a fashionable world. Even the Princess of Wales had her 
suspicions. ‘She never ceases to talk of you and me to Lady G. 
Eliot, who told me she Worried her about us and ask’d so many 
questions that she was always obliged to be upon her guard when 
she spoke to her, and particularly this last day, when she (Lady 
G.) told me she saw evidently she wanted to find out whether 
you and I wrote to one another, and whether we quarrelled or not, 
she seemed to hint that we were no longer friends, in short she 
was very tiresome and disagreeable, Lady G. told me, and that 
she got nothing for her pains.’ 

If the Princess of Wales took so keen an interest in Lady 
Erroll’s private concerns Lady Erroll was not averse to hearing 
scandal about Her Royal Highness. On March 18, 1807, she 
writes :— 

‘I had all the princess of Wales’s History from Eliot. He is 
her great friend, Dined with her the day before, and has all her 
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papers which he would show me, if he was not, and I also, going 
out of Town. She sent the King her long letter of so many 
pages which obliged him to call his Council and all his great 
people who, after Reading all on both sides sent a Written opinion 
that they thought her perfectly Clear’'d on every Charge; the 
King sent it to her, and she offer’d to pay her Respects some days 
after, and the K. wrote to her that the P. had been to Windsor to 
request of him not to see her till his own Council should look 
over all, and give their opinion, since which time she has heard 
nothing, and therefore if she is not received soon at Court she 
intends to publish all, and the King’s letter, and his Ministers’ 
opinion, in which she is quite Right. The page’s evidence is 
good for nothing, as he has Contradicted himself several times, 
but he said Shocking things.’ 

With the Prince of Wales Lady Erroll was on very friendly 
terms. He once expressed a desire that she should be appointed 
governess to the Princess Charlotte, but nothing came of it. The 
state of Lady Erroll’s health would probably have made her unable 
to accept the post, if it had been offered to her. She had a 
sincere liking for the Prince, and wished Frere to be his friend, 
but she did not approve of the Royal Dukes. ‘I am sorry to tell 
you that the Duke of Clarence told me yesterday that they are 
determined to enforce the Pig Iron tax with all their power im- 
mediately. ‘ We lost it last year, but nothing this year shall be 
left undone to get the better of those Walkers, and a whole Set of 
D——d Canting Religious dishonest Rascals, who are as Cheating 
a pack as ever existed.” So much for his Royal Highness’s 
Elegant language, you have his own words as I heard them. His 
greatest ambition now is to be a Col. of Militia. He sent Col. 
Braddyll to Brighton to ask the Prince for the Sussex Militia 
vacant by the D. of Richmond’s Death. The P. laugh’d, ask’d if 
he was Mad, and told Braddyll to say anything to him, but tell 
that Regt. must go to the Ld Lieut. of the County, and now he 
is going to have the Middlesex Militia, and turn out old Col. 
Bailey who has it, give him a consideration.’ 

Lady Erroll need scarcely have been affronted by the Duke’s 
‘Elegant language,’ for she was accustomed to express herself 
strongly. It was of course only loyal and patriotic to call 
Bonaparte ‘that Emperor of the Devils,’ but she once implores 
Frere to write her an amusing letter, because ‘this House is full 
of Bores, the Devil take them all.’ She pities an acquaintance: 
‘he has got a Daughter, poor Devil, and quite sick of a family.’ 
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Although her health continued to be very delicate, she seized 
every opportunity of going into the gay world. An undated letter 
describes the day of a woman of fashion in London. ‘I came to 
Town on Wednesday, intended to go to the Antient Music, made 
a Bungle about my Ticket, it was too late to get it. The Drawing 
Room was the object yesterday, they made a Mistake in my 
Dress, it was not deep enough for my Mourning, the Glass of my 
Sedan Chair was not mended, Look’d at my Lodgings, found 
them Abominable. I walk’d all over the Town till I was, Lord ! 
how tired !, look’d in upon the Dutchess of Gordon while she took 
off her Hoop to Dine with the Bedfords. She insisted on my 
Coming in the Evening and because I was very tired I went. I 
believe it was four o’clock this morning when Lady Harrington 
set me home here. I saw last night every creature I ever knew— 
all the New and most of the Old Lot of Monsters were there. As 
the Drawing-room was particularly full, this Ball was so, and all 
the Diamonds made a very fine House look most Brilliant... . 
That beautiful Creature Lord Temple and Lord Darnley Wing’d 
me Down to Supper, and we made a pleasant party for ourselves 
at a Small Table. Lady Castlereagh made one, and Really was 
the Naked truth as she is aptly called.’ 

On the subject of the fashions her ladyship was critical. ‘I 
can assure you that I never saw in all my life such a terrible set 
of Coxcombs as the New set of London men are. Their crops are 
cut in the oddest Manner, some have hair Curl’d at the top of 
their Head all along like a Real Coxcomb, and others have it all 
forced up behind with something or other which makes the Short 
Hair look like a Porcupine or (as) if they (were) frightened, and I 
saw one Handsome Man as they call him with his Coxcomb along 
the top of his head, but below it His Hair divided as Mine is and 
put behind his Ears. He look’d exactly like a Woman. It was 
quite a treat to me to see Ld Boringdon and Ld Villiers come 
in with their Brides, Dressed like Gentlemen, their Hair powdered 
& Tyed.’ 

Canning writes to Frere at the same time, ‘ Boringdon is 
married to a very beautiful girl (Lady Augusta Fane) of 17’; 
but, according to Lady Erroll, Lady Boringdon was not attractive. 
‘Mrs, Canning made a Compleat Conquest of Mr. Elliot yester- 
day, & I believe he grudged the Privy Counsellors their 
privilege more than ever on that account. The two Brides he 
did not at all like, particularly Lady Boringdon, he thinks (her) 
Horrible, not like a Woman. You need not tell this to anybody. 
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He was very funny about her, I assure you, & made me laugh 
quantities, & about the observations of her having grown since 
her Marriage, her age etc. etc. He said they must have meant 
her immense arms, which she did not know what to do with.’ 

‘Did you know this Russian Ambassador who is arrived here 
from Madrid?’ she writes August 15, 1805. ‘ He arrived three 
days ago at Thomas’ Hotel in Grand Stile, 33 of them altogether 
& they have made such a Riot in the Hotel that three families have 
been obliged to take lodgings in the Sqr. to get away from their 
Bustle & Noise. The courier came up to the Sqr. full gallop 
with a Jacket all over Gold Lace, Cracking his Whip as hard as 
he could, & without getting off his Horse he calls out in bad 
English “ Ho, one pot Porter, two pot, & three,” & he finished 
the 3 on Horse-back as quick as he could, one after another, to 
the great amusement of all the John Bulls who had gathered 
around him by the Cracking of his Whip, & his foreign look & 
laced Jacket. Can’t you see it all? He then got off his Horse, 
Drunk, with the 3 Pot porter & Danced about to such a degree 
that the Mob laughed so much that he got into a Rage at last, & 
with difficulty Mr Thomas got him into the House. He ordered 
every Room in the House, & such a Dinner as never was heard 
of—& foolish as it was, I write it on purpose to amuse you. 
Don’t be affronted, trifles sometimes have entertained the most 
profound philosophers.’ 

Lady Erroll’s health obliged her to visit several watering- 
places. Sometimes she went to Bath, where she met Mr. and 
Mrs, Frere, who showed her every civility as their son’s friend, 
without guessing at the truth. One autumn she was at Rams- 
gate with a large party of friends. ‘I pass my time pleasant 
enough, the society here is well Chozen, pleasant and Respectable. 
I have been to some very pleasant nice parties at Ramsgate at 
Lady Balcarras’s. One night we all assembled (there), another 
night at Lady Mansfield’s, Lady Ellenborough’s, Lady Limerick’s, 
Mrs Genl. Ross’s, and here. They all Dine by turns and assemble 
in the Evenings. In short we meet every day, one set of us like 
one family. We have done nothing for the last three days but 
imbark troops every morning. It was the fashion for the ladies 
to meet in the fine new pier Room from which we saw all the 
troops march under the Window and Step off the Pier into the 
transports. 3000 already are gone. Those we have sent off were 
the Germans, and certainly the finest-looking Men I ever saw. 
The Ladies lost their Hearts to the Officers who came in to us in 
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the Pier House, and each Regt. made their Respective Bands Play 
for us. On Tuesday the Guards imbark and I suppose the morn- 
ings will be spent in the same way. .. . I can’t Help laughing 
perhaps too much at some Quizes who Lord Keith must ask here, 
and as we all understand our looks, we do sometimes behave 
naughty. Yesterday it was not all my fault, tho’ they left most 
part of it at my Door. The Mansfields and a great many people 
Dined here. I sat next to Lord Keith who is ever saying some- 
thing in my Ear to set me off. On my other side was Lady 
C(atherine) Harris, quite as bad in her quiet way, Lady Mansfield 
opposite with that little fright Souza by her, who would talk 
Constantly English Portuguese and French well mix’d up together. 
He always appealed to me about Portugal, I touch’d my neigh- 
bours and prais’d it beyond anything, they were Ready to Die as 
the Man went on, and my two Neighbours and the Company 
laugh’d so loud and so much that the little Man laugh’d with 
us, and thought he was (a) delightful Creature. . . . Sunday. 
Just come from Church, and I am quite in despair as I am 
not to be allow’d to go to Lady Mansfield’s to-morrow night when 
all owr set are to meet to open our Box of Wit. Everybody has 
been Charade-making mad, everybody is at it, and one hears of 
nothing but my jirst, my Second, and my Whole from Morning 
to Night. . . . It is so many Years since I used to do such dirt ' 
that I have quite lost the Habit, for it is merely Habit, We 
made Sir David Dundas’s Adjutant Genl. write a Charade in the 
Pier House upon the Back of one of his Orders for the Embarka- 
tion of the German Legion, a Col. Donkin who is clever, and he 
made an Excellent one, I think I shall pop that into my attempt, 
it was so funny to employ him so when he ought to be so busy 
with things of more Consequence.’ 

But Tunbridge Wells was Lady Erroll’s favourite watering- 
place. She was there in September 1806, with two of her sisters 
‘and a little niece who has a Head Red enough to set one on fire,’ 
and was much delighted to find all her friends about her. ‘ After 
church was much tired with the “how do you do’s, surely you are 
not come for Health?”—the Ellenboroughs, the Henleys, the 
Fincastles, William Spencer,’ in short it would take a page or two 
to name all the families I met. Now I am come home to Write 
to you, all the World out, Riding or Walking, Ld Hawarden is to 

' In a postscript to another letter Lady Erroll says, ‘ Burn this Dirt.’ 

? The Hon. William Robert Spencer, whom Lockhart called ‘ the best writer 


of vers de société in our time and one of the most charming of companions.’ He 
died in 1834, 
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call for me in his Curricle, to Carry me a Drive, after I am to 
Dine with the Canfields to meet the Fincastles, Dowr. Lady 
Donegall, friends of mine kindly intended (invited) by the Can- 
fields, I am also to have two poets, Rogers, and William Spencer. 
To-morrow I dine at the Hawardens, the day after at Lady 
Tankerville’s, in two days after at Lord Ellenborough’s, he Seiz’d 
upon me at Church. Ld Henley has been to see me, but he is too 
Stingy to ask me to Dinner as I have two Sisters, tho’ he is my 
only Relation here.’ 

‘I get up at the same Hour, Drink Water at the same time, 
Read newspapers, letters, & gossip, Walk, Drive at the same Hour 
every Day, I think I laugh also at the same time too, the only 
Variety I have is in the Drive, & William Spencer’s Jokes which 
are levelled at poor Sick Cross Rogers when Souza is not here... . 
We went a very large party to Somer Hill. I went with Lady 
Susan Fincastle in her Curricle, the Rest Rode, & were much 
amused with Souza making most tender love to Norah,’ his 
manner of Riding, etc. etc. & his Explanations why he was 
obliged to order a particular kind of stutied Saddle for himself, 
the English ones being too hard, too Smooth, & too inconvenient, 
which he took particular pains to make us understand. Mr 
Spencer took good care to make him say every thing he chose, & 
I can assure you I was ready to expire from laughing as was also 
the whole party, with the Ld Chief Justice Ellenborough who 
made his fun also, & more than anybody enjoyed Norah’s' cool- 
ness when Souza was pouring out his admiration in french, 
English, portuguese, & Italian, & the usual gestures. She was 
obliged to get off her Horse to get her Saddle right, & he made 
twenty attempts to get her up again, to the great amusement of 
all the party who got round him & would not give any Help 
till Norah, quite tired of laughing, & feeling the Company were 
sufficiently gratified, told him to get away which you may believe 
did not compose our Risible faculties. Rogers left us in a passion 
because we laughed so much. He hates to see anybody laugh or 
look happy. Spencer wrote the most Satirical lines I ever heard 
upon this dislike of his, I wish I could remember them for you as 
they are very Clever, but as Rogers is his friend he gave them to 
Lady Susan to read to Ld F. & myself, & immediately after put 
them in the fire.’ 

Oct. 30.—‘I have been cursing all Stars & Orders on account 


' Lady Erroll’s sister, Honoria Louisa Blake, afterwards Countess Cadogan. 
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of that fine Brave Prussian Prince, who, I dare say was marked 
out by the enemy from the folly of Wearing his Stars, & the 
King of Prussia has lost an able Support by his Death, & I 
fear his Majesty stands much in need of somebody to jog his 
Elbow. I hope the pretty Queen will keep him in order, we 
ladies all here are in hopes that by her attendance in the 
Campaign [it may] end gloriously by some Clever management 
of hers. . . . Our Society is much lessened, many of the Birds 
belonging to the Nest of Lds we have had here are gone to 
Shelter themselves in London, or to Canvass Counties for their 
friends & to Bargain their Boroughs away. We have been lucky, 
I must say, not to have had one single Exceptional person of our 
party. This place is famous for keeping off those kind of Naughty 
Lds & Ladys. They never appear here as they know the Society 
only mix in a kind of way to prevent their being noticed by those 
Chances they find so Convenient at Brighton and Ramsgate, &c. 
&e,. . . . The Ld Chief Justice was gayer than anybody. His 
parting was quite tender on Monday, he said he was like a Boy 
going to School from His Holydays to tasks and lashes. There 
were three Ladys who disputed his Heart, therefore nobody could 
tell why he was so particularly distress’d on leaving “the most 
pleasant party he ever before met in his Holydays.” Lady Susan 
Fincastle look’d as if she was the favourite. The Dutchess of St. 
Albans’ turn’d the side of her Head which is not deaf to hear if 
she could gather anything for her Comfort, and Lady Erroll 
declared that she had been long in the possession of his Heart, 
but he has escap’d us all, and is now at the Old Bailey! Horrible 
taste! You will think mine worse when I tell you I like Rogers, 
he is so ill, poor man, and so low, and so uncomfortable that I 
pity him, and I like to talk, Walk, and prose with him, his 
Character is Singular, & he is a better natured man than people 
in general suppose. I can’t conceive his friendship for Spencer, 
their Characters are so opposite, they don’t think alike upon any 
subject, their Habits not like, & often I see Rogers have a con- 
tempt for him.’ 

At last, after years of delay, the reason for which it is hard to 
determine, Lady Erroll was married to John Hookham Frere on 
September 12, 1816. Those who knew them were of opinion 
that ‘except in later years, from her failing health, there was 
little of earthly sorrow to cloud their married life.’! Lady Erroll 


! Life of J. H. Frere. 
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had lived through the sorrows and anxieties that beset her youth 
and middle age, to spend more than fourteen years of peaceful 
happiness with the man whom she loved, and she had escaped 
from ‘ Old-Cat Hall’ and all its inmates. They would no longer 
break upon her solitude as they had been wont to do—‘ The Cats 
are coming, I hear them Ring, & even hear them Squalling ‘ Is 
Lady Erroll at home?” What would they say if they knew I 
was Writing toa Beaw? They shall not know, so goodbye.’ 





‘The ’Orse.’ 


. Tr is simply a case of rest, ma’am,’ said the horse-doctor, 

pleasantly. ‘The poor beast is not in his first youth, and 
he’s a bit over-tired, that’s all. You must treat him as an invalid, 
and you may get a few more years’ work out of him yet. Good 
day.’ 

Mrs. Bottles stopped him. 

‘And what’s to pay, doctor?’ she asked, fumbling in the flat, 
pear-shaped pocket that hung under her gown. ‘ You've come a 
long w’y, but yer know Oi’m a poor old wumman and cairn’t affoord 
much, even fer im. Oi wuddent a called y’in, only a wanted ter 
know what yer thought to ‘im.’ 

She had found her purse—a tough leathern specimen, polished 
with hard wear—and now unbuttoned the flap of it, while the 
horse-doctor detached his nag’s bridle from the gate and prepared 
to mount. 

‘It’s all right, dame; no charge,’ he said, smiling, as he put 
his foot in the stirrup. ‘I had to come this way on another job, 
so it’s no extra trouble. I can’t do anything for the brute. 
Nothing but rest’ll help him, and that not for long, I’m afraid. 
You'll have to get another, and I’ll give something towards buying 
one. Good day.’ 

He settled himself in the saddle, and rode off. The old woman 
stood looking after him, the purse still in her hand. 

‘Well—thank yer, sir,’ she ejaculated, in time to catch his 
ear before he was round the corner. And then her mouth 
tightened curiously. 

‘TI airn’t so sure,’ she muttered to herself, after the manner 
of persons who are much alone, ‘ but what Oi wuddent a rather 
paird ’im ’is due an’ ’eard ’im speak civil o’ the ’orse. Oo’s ’e ter 
talk o’ breutes? The ’orse airn’t no more a breute ner ’imself; 
are yer, me beautee ?’ 

The bony remnant of horsehood addressed turned his weary 
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head slightly round, and gave the ghost of a whinny. He had 
never yet shown himself too tired to answer thus his mistress and 
lover; but now his limp legs, bending under him, trembled with 
the effort of response. 

‘ Ye'’re to ’ave a rest, lovey, the doctor says, and some carn, 
an’ goo out ter grass a bit. i'll tairke yer by the w’ysoide every 
d’y, an’ not a step furder ; d’ye ’ear?’ 

‘The ’orse’ intimated that he not only heard, but fully under- 
stood. 

‘ They'll ‘ave ter do wi’out us, you an’ me, fer atoime. Oi’ve 
worked yer too ’ard, me dear, which a moight a knowed better, 
that a moight. An’ you never complainin’, but a gooin’ on till 
yer nearly dropped. ’Owsomedever, they'll have ter wairt wi’ ther 
parceln now. Ther’ll be no more gooin’ to Widlin’ton fer you this 
manny a week, Not if Oi knows it.’ 

It was with manifest reluctance that Mrs. Bottles left her 
equine friend alone in the nondescript structure which for the 
past third of a century had done duty as a stable. Originally a 
blacksmith’s shed, built out from the side of the cottage in which 
the widow dwelt, its front wall of boards and rough padlocked 
door had been added for ‘the ’orse’s’ comfort and protection. 
There was just room for him and the cart within it; and, as Mrs. 
Bottles had stuffed up several draughty chinks with straw, it 
offered a gratefully warm residence, if neither very elegant nor 
very clean. Perfect cleanliness was, indeed, impossible under the 
crumbling thatch that roofed both cot and stall; for though its 
outer green dapple of lichen and houseleek was fair to the eye, 
corruption lay beneath with countless swarms of destructive 
insects. 

When the accustomed duty of the day is set aside by untoward 
accident, a person is often hard pressed to know what todo. So 
it fell out with Mrs. Bottles, who now roamed about her limited 
premises disconsolately, looking forward to bedtime. For nigh 
upon forty years she had been engaged every day in driving to 
Widlington, the market town for her village, Little Duckford, and 
for Great Duckford. During this period she had possessed but 
two horses—the first dying at a hoary age some twenty-five years 
ago—and but one spring cart (spring by courtesy !), which she often 
said would see the last of her. Since her children had married 
and gone away, one by one, she had lived alone with ‘the ’orse,’ 
honoured partner of her labour and profit. Folk said she was 
‘summat ‘ard to get on with,’ and that her young ’uns had been 
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thankful to clear out; but this may have been scandal. At all 
events, there had never been a difference of opinion or a wry 
word between her and her four-footed companion through all the 
long years they had lived together. She had not given him a 
name ; maybe because her imagination was not equal to the task, 
but more probably because he represented the entire equine race 
in her mind. He was simply ‘ the ’orse’ when spoken of to others ; 
but she lavished terms of endearment upon him privately that 
were far from being unappreciated by the recipient. 

When she was seen walking through the village that after- 
noon to buy ‘a mossel o’ carn,’ much concern was exhibited. 
Such an unwonted event aroused severe curiosity, and she was 
besieged with questions. In twos and threes, before the evening 
was over, most of the villagers had drifted to her cottage door, 
and their remarks, although offered in sympathy, had a bad effect 
on Mrs. Bottles. 

‘Bad job!’ said one; ‘’e doan’t much look as if ’e’ll never git 
up no more, poor animal! ’ 

‘*Spect ’e’s done ’is bit,’ observed another, ‘an ’e cairn’t be 
over young. Oi’m seed as ’e warked all ganglifoid-loike fer a 
long toime.’ 

‘Whatever’ll ye do, ma’am?’ asked a third, with uplifted 
hands. ‘ It’s stop work, stop bread, wi’ us’n ; bairn’t it?’ 

Mrs, Bottles merely grunted in reply to all these friendly 
commiserations, until at last one man, wishing to be especially 
consoling, said : 

‘Well, you can git a few shillin’ fer ’is carkus, anny way.’ 

Then she struck out sparks of fury. 

‘Eh!’ she flashed, ‘an’ theer’s some on yer ’ud sell yer own 
mothers fer a few shillin’, if yer got the chaunst!’ 

She bundled into her house, and shut the door after her with 
an eloquent slam. Her frame was quaking with indignation, and, 
splash! a tear fell on the horny sinews of the hand that leant 
for support on her deal table by the fireplace, Sell ‘ the ’orse’s’ 
carkus! She would be buried a pauper first! The barbarous 
suggestion rankled, and stung her to passionate bitterness. 
‘Burn ’em all, they’d sell ther mothers—they’d sell ther own 
mothers,’ she said to herself over and over again. 

The retort pleased her, and somewhat allayed the smart of 
her wound. She was glad she had told them what she thought 
of them, ‘the interferin’, meddlin’, cold-’arted, cacklin’ bottom- 
fillin’s!’ Yes, that was what they were, ‘nowt but bottom- 
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fillin’s, not wuth pickin’ up. The ’orse wor better’n the lot on 
‘em put togither.’ She went to sleep that night repeating : 
‘ They'd sell ther own mothers—they’d sell ther own mothers !’ 

Next morning she was in the stable before daylight, and a 
still heavier weight loaded her already burdened heart when she 
saw that ‘the ’orse’ had scarcely touched his corn. He was too 
tired and sick to eat, poor fellow! though he took some grains 
from her hand to make-pretend he enjoyed the unaccustomed 
fare. She brought her chair and sat beside him, wishing she had 
not forgotten how to knit. She had always been too fagged out 
to do aught but clear away the supper things and get herself to 
bed of nights, after returning from the daily four-mile drive; 
therefore she had let slide all the gentle accomplishments of her 
youth. The strong country air made her drowsy, and, as the 
journey was taken at a rate not exceeding a mile and a half an 
hour, the continuous jolting in a springless spring cart added 
exhaustion. 

No one could say she had ever urged ‘the ’orse’ to extreme 
speed, nor had she ever been known to threaten him with a whip. 
He had forgotten such an instrument existed. So he took his 
own time on the route, and in the palmiest days of his youth he 
had never loved racing. Spavins were not unfamiliar to him, 
and he was always a little over at the knees. 

The cruel fact that he had now grown too old even for the 
lightest task filtered itself into Mrs. Bottles’ consciousness with 
slow but overwhelming force. She tried to shut out the know- 
ledge in vain, and when, at length, after a few days of silent 
misery, truth stamped the inevitable upon her, she wound herself 
up to the occasion and determined to do the work of ‘the ’orse’ 
herself. 

It seemed the one course open. Customers called, and frowned 
to hear their goods could not be taken to town that day, nor the 
next, nor the next. They began, presently, to talk of employing 
someone in Mrs. Bottles’ place, for it was not always convenient 
to trudge themselves or to rely on the kind offices of a neigh- 
bour. 

"Twas this threat roused the poor woman to action. On the 
morning of the third day she announced her intention of walking 
to Widlington, and declared she could carry a number of packets 
slung over her shoulders. She would have dragged the cart, had 
her strength been equal to her purpose. Much dissuasion was 
offered but she ignored it, and twice she tramped through the 
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mud (it was February) laden like a pack-horse. She appeared to 
be gifted with supernatural energy, and her spirit was uplifted 
by finding ‘the ’orse’ decidedly better. He had begun to eat 
heartily, and showed signs of returning vigour. Before starting 
on her journey she took him, every morning, to the roadside, 
and sat on a stool by him while he cropped the rich grass. It 
was partly through so doing, though fatigue aided, that she was 
attacked by her old enemy ‘rheumatiz’; and on the fifth day 
she was quite unable to stir out—indeed, she could scarcely move 
in her bed. 

One of the neighbours, a good-hearted body, if no better 
supplied with tact than the rest, called about ‘a harrant’ (errand) 
for next day, and found the carrier-woman helpless. 

There was no lack of practical sympathy then, proffered in a 
manner that left little to be desired ; for the villagers all contri- 
buted a cheerful mite of aid, bustling in and out of the cottage 
with a ‘few broth,’ and other delicacies likely to benefit an 
invalid. A sick horse was too far from kin to reach any sentiment 
but a trifling, half-contemptuous pity ; a sick woman roused a 
fellow feeling, exciting every humane instinct. 

Mrs. Bottles accepted all the charitable attentions of her 
neighbours with a certain grim politeness. She said, ‘Thank 
yer kindly, mum. Oi’m sure ye’re very good’; but she forgave 
none the more their objectionable speeches about ‘the ’orse.’ 
And she never mentioned him to them, dearly as she yearned to 
know how he was progressing. When, thinking to please her, 
they brought her reports of him, she refused to show any 
emotion, save a momentary gleam in the eyes she could not 
suppress at the news that he was ‘gittin’ on well.’ The very 
sound of ‘ the ’orse’ in their mouths made her wince, so sensitive 
had she become to a suspicion of contumely; she fancied 
derision in every smile, and her gratitude was strongly seasoned 
with distrust. For well she knew that those about her could 
no more understand the affection which lay between her and her 
dear four-legged comrade than they could reap a beanfield with a 
jack-knife ! 

In a week she could move about again, and in ten days she 
was her normal self. It was then the real struggle began. She 
resolved upon pursuing the course of action initiated before her 
breakdown—to walk daily into Widlington with as many parcels 
as she could carry. It was inevitable, she foresaw, that another 
carrier should be sought in her place, and she resigned herself to 
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a poorer livelihood. But she was not going on the parish, nor 
did she intend to work ‘the ’orse.’ It is true he seemed much 
better, but he was still so shaky on his legs that she realised his 
present unfitness for any kind of labour. The remainder of his 
days must be spent in repose, unless—merciful hope whispered— 
he should exhibit signs of rejuvenescence with the coming spring, 
a miracle devoutly prayed for. But, in any case, if she could 
only persuade a number of her old customers to promise her the 
conveyance of their lighter packages, it would yet be possible to 
pay her rent, keep her ‘ bits o’ sticks,’ as she called her furniture, 
and live somehow. When the weather became warmer she might 
rest by the wayside without fear of ‘rheumatiz’; and, by start- 
ing much earlier than formerly, she could take more time on the 
journey. 

But the mere proposal raised a storm about her weather- 
beaten head. What! she, after being nursed by the whole 
village, to tempt Providence so sinfully again! Everybody 
remonstrated vehemently. She did not mind that. No one 
would promise her the carriage of a single parcel. She suc- 
cumbed in despair. In vain she protested her capability, her 
proved strength and toughness, foiling the ravages of sixty-five 
years: there was no moving the solid block of opposition. The 
village waxed angry with her at last. Why should it try to help 
a body ‘as went flyin’ in the fairce o’ the Almoighty, a-keepin’ a 
lairzy ’orse a-doin’ nothin’ but eat ’is ’ead off in a stairble, whoile 
she ketched rheumatics?’ Even the parson expostulated. 

‘If the horse, my good woman,’ he said, ‘is too old for work, 
surely you ought not to go on keeping it when you cannot afford 
todoso. The knacker would give you something for its body, 
and you could save the cost of its food, besides rent of the stable. 
All this should be considered. You might perhaps get a donkey 
in its place, if it is really past work; but animals become very 
cunning when they are indulged, and it is quite possible your 
beast is only shamming. Take my advice, and give it another 
trial. If it breaks down, you will have done your best, and no one 
can blame you.’ 

For which speech Mrs. Bottles hated him with an incontinent 
hatred. | 

She listened to the end, however, without a word, and said, 
‘Thank yer koindly, sir,’ from long habit. When he had gone, 
she spat after him, and wished the Devil might seize his soul! 
Upon that she felt frightened at her own astounding wickedness, 
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and half-expected fire from Heaven to come down and consume 
her. She went into the stable shed, and knelt beside ‘ the ’orse ’ 
with a vague intention of praying; but her poor mind was a 
blank, and no words would come but ‘O Lord! O Lord!’ 

Perhaps this sufficed—as it should if there be One who under- 
stands ; at any rate her spirit grew calmer and she rose feeling 
more sane. 

‘Lovey,’ she whispered, tremblingly caressing one of ‘the 
’orse’s’ sensitive ears, ‘ you'll ’ave ter goo termorrer. They wun’t 
let yer rest in peace, darlin’, You'll ‘ave ter goo ter Widlin’ton 
agin, rairn or shoine, wi’ the sairme old looard. Oi’d a sairved yer 
if a could, an’ you know it, but they wun’t let me. You've 
got ter goo, if it kills yer, an’ nubbody’ll care but me.’ 

On the following day Widlington was pleased to see, once 
more, the familiar figure of the old carrier-woman. It had missed 
her wizened, eager face, weather-tanned to a deep brick red and 
framed in the marvellous rusty crépe bonnet of a previous decade. 
Many were the greetings she received, and ‘the ’orse’ came in 
also for his share of friendly congratulation as he stood, with 
drooping head, before divers shop-doors, resting first one hind leg 
and then the other in flaccid despondency. 

‘Better, is he? That’s right! Don’t work him too hard, 
widow.’ 

‘’Fraid you've bin ill-treatin’ of ’im,’ chaffed another. 

‘You shouldn’t make him gallop so fast, ma’am,’ laughed 
one. 

‘He'll last your time yet,’ several declared. 

She saw the kindly humour, and replied to it with quick 
repartee, her eyes twinkling at her own wit. She could have 
hugged those who said ‘the ’orse’ was game and would outlive 
her. They did her sore heart good. 

But the journey home was to be faced, and, as she felt the 
hour of departure approach, dread thrust its fang into her brave 
soul, 

‘The ’orse’ was on his last legs, and she knew it. To make 
matters worse, a storm of wind and rain came on, full in the teeth 
of the piteous animal as he crawled out of Widlington at dusk. It 
was nearly all up-hill to Little Duckford, and the roads were bad 
at this time of year. Mrs. Bootles got out and walked when she 
heard how desperately her poor friend was fighting for his breath. 
Each pant shook the rickety cart and was like a knife in her 
grieving bosom. She pushed behind up the second hill. It was 
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to no avail; ‘the ’orse’ was spent; his last spasms of breathing 
came at longer and longer intervals, At length he stopped 
short. 

‘Cairn’t yer goo on, lovey—cairn’t yer? Just make one troy 
moore—we're near ‘ome,’ she faltered. This was false, and of 
that he was well aware. They were not half-way. 

With a shuddering gasp that convulsed his whole tired frame, 
and with one last faint gurgle in his throat, ‘the ’orse’ sank 
between his shafts, snapping them as if they had been slate- 
pencils, to fall, an inert mass, on the roadside. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and pitch-dark. 

Mrs. Bottles knelt down in the slush beside him, wildly 
imploring : 

‘Beautee! lovey! darlin’! doan’t yer give w’y, now—doan’t 
yer, doan’t yer. Someone ’ll come along an’ ’elp us,’ 

But there was no response. He would not hear her well- 
loved voice again. ‘The ’orse’ was dead. 

When this ghastly fact could no longer be put aside she 
wailed like a mother mourning a lost child. Self-reproach added 
poignancy to her anguish. 

‘Oh! ’e didn’t ought to a went—’e didn’t ought to a went !’ 
she moaned over the fast-chilling body. ‘Oh, whoy did Oi listen 
to’em? ’E never ought to a went—Oi’m killed ’im—’e didn’t 
ought to a went !’ 


When she was found, nearly an hour later, soaked through 
with the pouring rain, she had lost consciousness ; and she never 
quite recovered her wits again before she died, of cold and sorrow. 
Her delirium vented itself in delusions about ‘the ’orse,’ whom 
she believed to be still laid up in his stable, from which a cruel 
world was endeavouring to eject him. Only once did she mani- 
fest a lucid moment. It was when the doctor, who had been 
called in, stood by her bed, holding her shrivelled wrist in his 
hand. Then a sudden light shot into her filmy eyes, and she 
seemed to recognise who he was. 

‘Theer’s the—few sticks,’ she jerked, with great difficulty, for 
her jaws would not keep from shaking, ‘them an’ a bit—o’ money 
Oi put boy—ter pay fer the buryin’, Yer wun’t let ’em—sell 
‘im, the ’orse—ter the knacker—fer God’s sake !—QOi'd sooner 
they sold me !—Promise neow—swear—on yer Boible oath—they 
shairn’t ‘ave ’im. Doan’t yer let °em—doan’t yer!’ 
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The doctor gave his word, and there was not a single villager 
would have had him break it. No knacker ever laid rude hands 
upon the mortal remains of the humble creature love had con- 
secrated. He lies, to this day, under a spreading beech hard by 
the cottage once occupied by Mrs. Bottles, and the spot is often 
pointed out as the last abode of one who lived usefully, died 
honourably, was lamented deeply, and buried with respect. 


Mary L. PENDERED. 












A Dream of Elk. 


| ge in the midst of the glorious, boundless moorland and mossy 

moist boglands of Erinofka, while toiling with dogs, gun, and 
a kindred spirit in search of the wily blackcock and the confiding 
willow-grouse, I came, very early one summer morning, upon an 
almost circular indentation in the damp moss and heather, a kind 
of soft, natural bed of a foot in depth and of some six or seven 
feet in diameter. 

The Russian keeper gave a grunt and reached down to touch 
the moss ; then he rose quickly, with another grunt, and shading 
his eyes, looked out over the sun-kissed moor, emblazoned with 
dazzling gossamers which connected every blade of grass with its 
neighbour, and each tuft of heather or moss with the next, so that 
every tiny fibre, all sheeny in the morning sunlight, vied for bril- 
liance with the drops of dew which here and there clung like 
bright jewels upon the delicate filigree threads, and made of the 
entire moor a fairyland too surpassingly beautiful to be described. 

‘What is it?’ I asked my friend—‘ what has Gavril seen ?’ 

Now my friend, if there is anything to be known in the domain 
of sport, knows it; and there is nothing worth knowing that he 
does not know concerning every winged or four-footed being that 
has a vested interest in forest and moor. He did not hesitate to 
reply, neither did he waste a single word in giving me my answer ; 
he simply said : 

‘Elk!’ 

‘Where—where?’ I exclaimed excitedly ; I had not seen an 
elk for years, and was dying to behold, once again, the Tsar of the 
Woods in his beauty. My friend—whom we will call John, for 
short—was busy, like Gavril, scanning the country round, having 
—like Gavril again—first touched the moss with his hand and 
derived, apparently, some inspiration therefrom. ‘ Feel the moss,’ 
said John; ‘that’s an elk-bed; it’s quite warm; he can’t be far 
away ; probably we disturbed him,’ 
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I felt the moss—it was, indeed, quite warmtothetouch. Then 
I, too, shaded my eyes and looked abroad over the dazzling area of 
glorified gossamers and transcendent dewdrops. Oh! why had we 
not reached this spot while the king lay asleep, haloed by the moor- 
wide shimmer of the summer morning? Only imagine the joy of 
creeping upon him unawares and of seeing him start from his dewed 
couch, shake the gathered moisture from his stiffened flanks, in a 
glittering cataract of jewels, throw a glance of majestic apprehen- 
sion and disapproval at our three selves, and stalk hastily—but 
with dignity—away ! 

‘Oh!’ said John, laughing, ‘ you’d have to get up very early in 
the morning to catch him asleep, my son; he heard us a mile or 
two away and cleared. I dare say he didn’t wait to shake the dew- 
drops from his flanks, as you so poetically put it, but pounded away 
as fast as he could for the nearest cover, with his sides as damp as 
you please!’ 

John is no poet. Nevertheless, it would be worth much to see 
that which John says may never be seen by man, and I stood 
regretfully musing over the ‘ might have been,’ when an exclama- 
tion from Gavril awoke me to that which was. 

‘ There they go—two of them !’ he ejaculated, pointing. 

‘Yes, two ; sure enough—both bulls, apparently,’ John chimed 
in, perfectly cool. I gazed speechless. There was an acre or two 
of tall aspen bushes a quarter of a mile away, and a couple of 
hundred yards from this little spinney a belt of the forest thrust 
its shoulder into the moor. From the miniature wood, in 
whose sparse cover they had probably accepted preliminary shelter 
in order to take stock of us from a safe distance before retiring 
into the absolute sanctuary of the forest beyond, there had 
suddenly stepped forth two superb antlered kings of creation. They 
did not hurry themselves ; they headed for the great forest, and 
walked with majesty and deliberation; they even stopped and 
looked at us, the sun falling upon their wet flanks and seeming to 
paint them white. Then they appeared to bow their heads twice 
or thrice as though in solemn adieu ; it could not be in mockery—it 
were an insult to their majestic dignity to imagine such a thing of 
them ; and then they continued their march. 

A moment, and another, they remained in view, walking in 
Indian file. For two splendid minutes that moorland was immea- 
surably rich, unspeakably blest and rare, because of them; then 
they were gone—and the moor was widowed and poor; beautiful 
and fairy-like in its sunshine and its jewelled gossamers, but oh ! 
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how different, how desolate by comparison, and how common- 
place ! 

They were gone—whither? Would the eye of man ever behold 
them again? How would they spend the rest of their lives? 
Where would they be this day month, and this day year, or two 
years ? Did they journey withapurpose? Had they friends who 
were lost, and who wandered, perhaps, like themselves, searching 
day-long and year-long, by wood and moor and wet moss-bog, 
throughout the infinity of the Russian pine forest, for that which 
could never be found ? 

What did the other creatures of the forest, their subjects, think 
of them? Were they proud of their royal dynasty? Were they 
devoted slaves of their kings—the wolves, for instance ? Did these 
amend their snarly, ill-natured ways at the sight of these calm and 
benevolent, strong and doughty, but harmless members of the 
Royal Family of the Forest ? 

The regal capercailzie, too, did he recognise them for his 
superiors? The impertinent old blackcock, who has respect 
neither for man nor beast; and the saucy but lovable willow- 
grouse, that laughs at misfortune, and bursts into uncontrollable 
mirth even as the hail of lead ‘alls with devastation into the bosom 
of his own family—do they offer homage to the king ? And that old 
villain Bruin, what if he should meet them in the way—would he 
step aside and give place io his betters? Or, as a vulgar pretender 
to the dignities which are undoubtedly theirs by right, would he 
contest the right of way and bring about an undignified quarrel by 
his irremediable uncouthness ? 

John broke in upon these reflections. 

‘Grand fellows those, ain’t they?’ he said. ‘A good rifle 
might have fetched them, but it’s just as well we had none, for it’s 
the close season.’ 

Oh, John, most presumptuous of mortals—hush! Do you dare 
to think, and even to speak, of such a thing—here, in the very 
midst of their kingdom, and among their own people? Talk of 
lése majesté, indeed! here is a would-be regicide that speaks of 
rifles and murder while the very air is full of silent and breathless 
adoration. Be silent, John, and adore! 

I did not say this: John would not have understood it; he is a 
good shot, but he has no imagination. 

‘They’re off to Finland,’ he continued. ‘Come along a little 
further, and you shall see their regular road ; it’s close here.’ 

‘ What!’ I gasped, ‘do you mean to say that these royal 
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wanderers have a regular destination and use a regular road ?’ What 
a sad end was this to my poetical imaginings upon the theme of 
life-long devotion of a royal lover to his lost love! 

‘Certainly Ido!’ said John, and he there and then showed 
me a kind of beaten track through the forest, near by, which both 
he and Gavril agreed in declaring to be the elk’s highroad from 
their Russian to their Finnish domains or fastnesses, 

Afterwards, when, having laid to our account some eightor ten 
brace of beautiful grouse, we sat down in a cool corner by a pool 
of water to take our lunch, friend John—before he indulged in the 
hour’s siesta which he always allows himself at midday, upon the 
moors—told me of many adventures with elk ; and I, when it came 
to my turn to lie and dream, half waking and half sleeping, having 
well lunched and being marvellously well couched in the heather— 
I, in those pleasant moments of delicious dreamland, shaped John’s 
anecdotes into this that follows. 

Idreamed that I had hidden myself in an ambush beside the 
Elk’s Walk—the footpath, that is, along which they travel to and 
from Finland ; in which latter grand duchy, be it noted, elk enjoy a 
close season perennially, and are not included in the list of animals 
liable to be victimised by the sportsman. 

In my ambush I lay and shivered; not with the cold, for the 
weather was mild and warm, and the sun still lay like a gigantic 
smile over the green and brown and purple bosom of the land. I 
trembled because I felt that I had been, before my repentance, 
the companion and friend of this regicide John: a fellow who had 
killed elk as though they were common creatures, and not the 
family royal of the pine woods. Even as I lay and reflected upon 
the audacity of my conduct in thus daring to approach, in order to 
feed my eyes upon their beauty, the very holiest place of the elk 
dynasty, their own secret road—I, who had listened but now to 
the shocking tales of this man John, whose hands were stained 
with their blood !—there seemed suddenly to stand over me and 
to gaze upon me a wonderful shape, which took up my train of 
thought and answered it. ‘ Yes,’ it said, ‘ you are worthy of death, 
but it is decreed that you shall not die, by reason of your repen- 
tance, which is sincere. Yet you, too, have shot at us in the 
unregenerate days—ah ! once—twice—four times, was it not ?’ 

‘I missed, I missed!’ My parched tongue would hardly 
frame the words. 


‘True; but were you sorry that you missed?’ continued the 
-Shape—‘ or glad ?’ 
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‘I was sorry then,’ I gasped—‘ but now 

‘ Now you are regenerate,’ interrupted the Thing, which at this 
moment I suddenly observed to be a magnificent antlered elk, having 
a gold crown upon its forehead between the horns, and wearing 
the most transcendently beautiful, benign, and calm expression in 
its large, soft eyes: ‘I know it; it is well!’ 

‘I will never again wage war with your people,’ I said; 
‘Majesty ! in my ignorance I did it.’ 

‘ That is well also, said the king-elk ; ‘and this John—what 
of him ?’ 

‘ Alas!’ I cried; ‘I cannot answer for others.’ 

‘Then listen!’ said the calm, magnificent king, ‘and I will 
tell you the things that shall be: this John shall not oppress my 
people with impunity. Would you ride into the Future Time and 
be shown the things that have not been but must be?’ I 
muttered that I would do so, though I did not understand. The 
king continued: ‘Then jump upon my back, and hold tightly, 
for we shall travel fast and far.’ 

I sprang upon his broad back like a thing of air. I am not 
very good in real life at springing upon the backs of horses and 
such creatures without the aid of astirrup. I had never practised 
the art ; yet it came wonderfully easily to me on this occasion. 

Away and away we sped, I clinging for dear life to neck, and 
crown, and ears, and anything that I could lay hold of; over bogs 
and moors, through forest and spinney, by big rivers and little 
golden streams; Ladoga was on our right, and the gleaming Gulf 
of Finland on our left. I saw both distinctly. I also plainly 
distinguished John tramping the moor with two keepers and 
three dogs—my absence did not seem to have caused him the 
slightest concern. Occasionally he abused a dog or a man; from 
time to time he fired a shot; and at each report from his gun my 
king-elk groaned and turned his great head to gaze at me, and 
said, sadly, ‘ Death—death again—it is always death and blood- 
shed when you humans are about ; one day the happy hunting 
grounds will be reached, and then we others shall have our turn; 
meanwhile each life taken is set down in the book.’ 

‘What book, and who sets it down?’ I said once, when he had 
repeated this saying some six times. 

But my guide seemed to blush, and replied only, ‘ What is 
that to you?’ It was curious, no doubt, that an elk should blush, 
nor do I understand how the thing was done; but he certainly 
blushed, and from that moment I seemed to begin to waver in 
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my perfect reverence for the magnificent creature I bestrode. It 
was curious, too, that that fellow John should continue to be 
within sight and hearing of us, and not the least afraid, though 
he must see us perfectly well from time to time as we crossed 
the open spaces that lay between forest and spinney. 

Could this king-elk be a bit of a humbug after all? Was he 
riding me round and round in a circle, after the manner of per- 
formers in a hippodrome, in order to deceive me with the appear- 
ance of great distances traversed? Why, as I lived, I was even 
attired in a scanty skirt of tulle, and was standing and pirouetting 
upon his back! This elk-business was clearly a fraud, 

I told the king so. I said ‘I had found him out.’ 

Instantly there was a crash and a groan; I was hurled with 
violence to the earth, which I found was buried deeply in snow, a 
circumstance which caused me no surprise whatever, even though 
I knew that a moment before the country-side had been ablaze 
with the glory of the summer sun. 

John was at my side; I must have been capsized at his very 
feet ; his gun was in his hands, but the keepers and the dogs had 
disappeared ; he had no game either, and he was on snowshoes—so, 
I declare, was I! 

‘Where are they ?’ I asked, gazing quickly around. I did not 
feel sure what I meant, but John knew. I thought I referred to 
the elk, but John answered for the keepers; it was all right; I 
was not surprised. 

‘Gone to tell the beaters we are in our places,’ said John, ‘so, 
I must be off ; now, lie low behind this bush ; I shall be just over 
there, close to the single birch that stands up alone ; have a drop of 
brandy before we part—it’s very cold, remember—eighteen Réau- 
mur! So—now I’m off—don’t lose your head if the bull comes your 
way ; go for the shoulder, and allow according to the pace he 
travels at—don’t get excited, and don’t shoot a cow if you can 
help it!’ 

John disappeared. What a curious thing—this was my first 
elk-battue, and yet I had been through it before. I seemed to 
know exactly what John would say before he had said it, and what 
would happen also: the dual action of the brain, no doubt, that 
scientists speak of—or perhaps only dream-scientists ;—one half is 
acting (for some inscrutable reason) slightly before the other, and 
thus is given the impression that the thing happening or being 
said has happened or been said before. I seemed to know that I 
should presently see a bull and two cow elk. Perhaps the explana- 
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tion was that Gavril the keeper had told us that he had ringed 
three elk ?—Well, no matter ; I didn’t care. 

Oh, oh! what a morning! No wonder that I made that silly 
mistake but now of imagining that it was August and the summer 
sun ablazing upon gossamers and dew-pearls all over the radiant 
moor! Why, look at the sunlight upon the snow! Did ever 
gossamer or dewdrop shine like that, even in the glory of the 
morning inthesummer? Did ever cunning jeweller devise trinket 
that could compare with the work, this day, of artificer Sol upon 
each crystallised pointlet of the frozen snow at my feet? Why, 
every flake of it is a diamond, and such a diamond as Mr. Court 
Jeweller never dreamed of in his most transcendent flights. Look 
at them, if youcan! You cannot; your eyes close of themselves, 
or turn aside ; for the glory of the snow this day is too superb for 
mortal eyes to bear. 

Now, in a moment, I shall hear an outburst of din such as 
might have arisen when Lucifer and his banished hosts passed 
wailing and execrating through the air en route for their appointed 
place. 

There it is : the beaters, a round hundred of them, have begun 
the last act of their dreary task—dreary up to this moment, that 
is; for they have sat for many hours in their places in the snow, 
each one alone and silent, like a solitary watcher over the dead— 
sans companion, sans conversation, sans smoke, sans everything— 
unless it be a bottle of the ever-consoling vedka, stowed away in 
the secret places of the poloo-shubka : a consolation which may be 
enjoyed in silence, up to a point. 

Oh, how well I seem to remember all this! and yet I do not; 
for this is certainly my first elk-battue. John said so but now, 
and John knows all about every kind of bird and beast ; and, being 
my godfather in sport, he knows also what I have done and what I 
have not done; my brain’s dual action is playing the fool again 
—the result of cerebral excitement. 

For I am excited, tremendously excited. I have donned 
a kind of white surplice over my fur coat, in order to render myself 
as invisible as possible against the background of the snow; 
all my preparations are made ; my rifle rests against an aspen-fork 
beside me; I have studied the bearings of my position ; I know 
exactly where I can see to shoot, and where it would be foolish to 
attempt a shot ; I know also where I must shoot in order to kill 
John, or, if I miss him, to bring down upon my head forcible ex- 
pressions of displeasure from my godfather in sport, who is very 
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particular—not to say faddy—in his dislike of being shot at by 
novices ; and yet he has never once been hit! 

My heart is a-throb and my nerves a-twitch with the excite- 
ment of the moment. A few minutes ago the forest lay in utter 
repose. There had not existed any sound, or, apparently, anything 
capable of producing noise. Where were the denizens of the 
woods: those who have a vested interest in the silent pines and 
birches, and the undergrowth that the snow has buried alive? 
Where were the hares, the foxes, the lynxes, the grouse, the par- 
tridges, the wolves, bears, this enigmatical trio of elk that Gavril 
declared he had ringed? Were they dead? WasIdead? Was 
everything dead? Was all nature dead ? 

But now that the pandemonium of the beaters has been let 
loose upon the holy peace of the forest, I have learned very quickly 
that wanton sound lies dormant in utter silence. The air is a-tingle 
with it. Peace groaned and gave birth, suddenly, to riot. 

Here come the denizens aforesaid. ‘ Sleepers, awake!’ cried the 
beaters, and see! first a fox—trust him to be the first to take care 
of his skin !—first a fox comes grinning and sneaking out ; running 
over the surface of the snow as though he experienced the cold of 
it underfoot for the first time in his life, and hated it. He looks 
round, from time to time, and grins the wider as his terror grows 
the greater; now he is gone—safe, the rascal and ogre that he is; 
gone, to account, perhaps, for about a hundred-and-eighty-two-and- 
a-half brace of game per annum, ahead a day until he dies, hares 
included ! 

Look at the startled fieldfares! They are so frightened that 
they know not where to turn from the terror; they flit—a panic- 
stricken flock—from tree to tree, scarcely alighting before they are 
off again; at last they, too, realise that over here, beyond me, lies 
safety, and, chiding and zigzagging to the last, they are gone. 
Two cock capercailzies sail over my head with long thick necks 
craned ; they know where safety lies well enough, but they are 
curious to learn the meaning of all the sudden agitating hubbub ; 
when they have discovered this they will soon sweep, with half a 
dozen flaps of those strong, regal pinions, into that mysterious 
pine-top kingdom which is their own by right of birth. 

But where are the elk? They will appear directly, Iknow; I 
even know where they will show front, and what will happen. I 
shall see Great Caesar! what was that ? Fora moment I thought 
they were upon me; for there was a scuffle and a rush of feet; I 
might have known how different was this from the stately move- 
ment of the Family Royal, but my nerves were all unstrung and I 
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was too easily startled: it was nothing but two hares. They had 
started from their lie—but twenty yards from my ambush—having 
suddenly lost heart, and head also, by reason of the din, and now 
they were careering at a galop in the wrong direction, taking long 
leaps, ventre & terre, scudding straight into the mouth of 
Gehenna, for all they had the sense to know to the contrary. 
Presently I saw them careering backwards and forwards in front 
of me, two frightened white ghosts, without a grain of sense 
between the two, though the Ides of March were still nearly two 
months away. It was just at this point that the revelation of 
Majesty, free and irresponsible, broke in upon me. I was looking 
towards John’s place. He was still hidden, and I could not see 
him; but, as though he wished to let me know his exact position, 
at that very moment I saw, first, the gleam of the sun reflected 
from a steel surface, and at the same instant a puff of glorified 
smoke, that shot into the bright air, accompanied by the bang of 
John’s rifle and a shout from his voice. 

Half frantic with apprehension, lest I should allow the regal 
animals to go by without seeing them, I peered this way and that 
through the thick cover to right, to left, and in front of me; John 
had seen them, they must be close at hand; where were they ? 

A second shout from John: ‘ Look out in front of you, to the 
right!’ I had been devoting my principal attention to the left 
side, where John was, and where I therefore expected to see the 
royal quarry. 

Fool that I am! I thought—all this has happened before: I 
shall now turn my head to the right, and there will be the elk: 
three of them, two cows anda huge bull. This is my first elk-hunt 
over again; perhaps I am in paradise, where those events which 
we have most enjoyed upon earth are re-enacted by us in aternwm, 
until we are heartily sick of them and have admitted the vanity 
of human pleasures. .. . 

There they stand, all three of them! Oh, revelation of free- 
dom, of beauty, of benign majesty and strength! The bull is my 
old friend the king, and he is wearing his crown as before; but 
he is gazing at me reproachfully, his fine, mild eyes full of gentle 
sorrow to find me arrayed against himself and his tribe. This was 
not so at my first elk-hunt. On that occasion I had not noticed 
the crown, neither did his Majesty bestow any glances upon me, 
reproachful or otherwise ; he had trotted superbly past me, and I 
had raised my rifle to slay him, and, shooting short, had slightly 
scratched the faithful queen that followed at his shoulder—woe is 
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me! But this time I could not raise my rifle to shoot—what! 
am I a regicide that I should do this thing? Whatif I had 
sinned once, need I sin again ?—pass on, king of the woods, un- 
molested by me! 

On that first occasion I had, as I say, shot, and missed, and 
the elk family had rushed in their terror past the ambush of 
redoubtable John, who had fired twice at them in the thick cover, 
and had killed a cow and wounded the bull, whom we had then 
followed by track for three hours upon snowshoes, and found 
eventually, with his faithful surviving queen still in attendance, 
lying exhausted and bleeding in the snow. This time things 
seemed to go very differently, and to combine the features of 
several of John’s elk-yarns in one. 

I did not raise my rifle, as I have said, but allowed the king 
with his queens to pass unmolested. 

Now, anywhere but in dreamland such conduct on my part 
would have called down upon my head the instant thunders of 
Jove—I mean John. He would have abused me in no measured 
terms, and without regard to the fact that by shouting at me he 
might turn aside the quarry before emptying his rifle at them. 
But this day nothing of the kind happened, and I was not in the 
least surprised. Even when I shouted out to him for the love of 
all he held most dear not to fire at this elk because he was the 
crowned king of all elks, and to attempt to slay him would be to 
sin unpardonably and to his utter condemnation, John did not 
turn his rifle in my direction and give me the right barrel and 
the elk-king the left. Dreamland John was a mild, unrecognis- 
able person, most unlike the real, who would certainly have mur- 
dered me for such a speech. 

As for the king, he—with his queens—having made an end of 
his reproachful glances in my direction, headed straight for John. 
I could see—alas !—that blood flowed from a slight wound in the 
fleshy part of the front leg: that was the result of John’s first 
shot. But the light of battle was in the king’s eyes, that melted 
no longer with the soft beams of gentle remonstrance. They 
blazed now with anger and royal indignation. _ He laid his splendid 
head back upon his shoulders as though to steady himself; then 
he lowered it and charged. .. . 

There was a bang from John’s ambush, and a second—one 
queen fell, but the king charged on, and with him the surviving 
consort... . 


John’s moments were surely numbered—and yet, I thought I 
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remembered hearing this very John tell of a somewhat similar 
circumstance, when he had miraculously survived. ... Or was it I 
myself that had once been accidentally charged and knocked over by 
anelk? In myagitationI could not remember. Again John fired 
—that rifle of his, being a dreamland weapon, had three barrels at 
least, if not four ; and this time the king lost heart ; he stopped dead, 
with his two forefeet planted firmly together in the deep snow, 
his head hung for a moment low between his shoulders, so that 
his royal nose brushed the cold snow-surface ; then he turned 
sharp round—the queen executing a similar movement—and both 
came tearing down towards me. 

The poor king was sorely wounded and in desperate plight. 
The crown had, I suppose, fallen from his brows, for it had dis- 
appeared. He had three wounds that gaped wide ; his great eyes 
were full of tears; his huge head hung low, as though it were too 
heavy for his present strength to support; yet he came blindly 
onward toward me, scarcely seeing where he went ; and the faithful 
queen, weeping also, was ever at his shoulder: a sight for pity 
whether of gods or men. 

Gavrilt urned up suddenly from I knew not where and bade 
me shoot quickly, or they would escape. 

Then the king-elk—who might have trusted me, for I would 
not then have raised a finger upon him—having heard Gavril’s 
words, and being at the moment very close to me, turned suddenly 
from his track and ran me down. For one instant I was conscious 
of a gigantic form overshadowing me; there was a huge crash and 
collision, and away I went flying and somersaulting among the 
trees into the deep snow. When I picked myself up, quite unhurt, 
Gavril and John were waiting for me; their snow-shoes were 
already buckled on, and mine were, I observed, laid beside me, 
ready to don. 

‘Come, said John, ‘we must look sharp; Gavril says 
they are ringed, three miles away. Are you ready? Off we go, 
then,’ 

I was not surprised; it did not even strike me as odd that 
Gavril should have followed and ringed the elk, three miles away, 
and returned to report, all in the comparatively short space of 
time occupied by me in turning head over heels once or twice in 
the snow. 

‘How many are there?’ I asked feebly. 

‘Five,’ said John. ‘They were in the beat with the elk, but 
went back through the beaters; we’re in luck to-day! Three elk 
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and five wolves—and, lord! what a lovely bull it is !—look at 
him !’ 

I looked; I had not observed it before, but there he lay—the 
dead king! Weep, oh weep for Adonais, he is dead! The mighty, 
the beautiful, is fallen; oh, children of the forest, your king is 
murdered! John did it, not I; never look at me like that, poor 
weeping queen, it was not I that slew him; my friend John isthe 
culprit, and, moreover, we are hurrying away in order to rid the 
world of five wolves, inveterate enemies of your majesty ; observe 
this fact in our favour when the case comes on for judgment. 

Apparently the case has come on for judgment. Gavril has 
disappeared, but John isa prisoner. The wolves seem to have 
ringed us, not we the wolves. Two of them are placed in charge 
of John in the dock ; they look as much like policemen as wolves, 
and the old wolf who is acting magistrate—well, if he is not the 
L.rd M...r, then he is a marvellous replica of that exalted 
official. I am a witness for the prosecution I find; but I shall 
put in a word for poor old John, if I can, though he ought not to 
have done this thing. The murdered monarch lies in the midst 
—beautiful in death ; his widowed queen occupies a place in the 
witness-box and is accommodated with a chair and a pocket hand- 


kerchief, which she uses freely, mopping her eyes without ceasing; 
she looks much more like the plaintiff in a breach of promise suit 
than a queen-elk, but no doubt it is all right. 
Great Cesar! The judge is pulling on the black cap! Am 
I too late? Isthe trialover? Whathas happened? Is poor old 
John to be hanged before my very eyes? I did not bargain for this! 
‘Prisoner at the bar,’ says the judge, ‘ before I pass sentence 


upon you in accordance with é 


Then a wonderful and unexpected thing happened. 

John rose to his feet, for he too had been accommodated with 
a chair in consideration of his semi-fainting condition ; then he 
produced a rifle, which had somehow escaped the notice of his 
guards, and levelling it full at the judge—pulled the trigger. 

There was a loud report. ‘Down charge!’ roared prisoner 
John. With a rush and a scuttle the court broke up and dis- 
persed ; I sprang to my feet, prepared to strike a blow for John and 
freedom—in the general panic and hubbub we might yet escape. 

‘Sorry to startle you, old chap!’ said John, ‘ but a wonderful 
thing has just happened : you were asleep and didn’t see. Old York 
has been restless all through lunch and ever since, and just now— 
what d’you think? he stole away thirty yards down there among 
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the aspen bushes and dead-pointed a covey of black-game—I 
managed to put in one shot! The little beggars must have been 
there, or somewhere near, all the while we were lunching and 
yarning !’ 

I gazed round, somewhat mixed and hazy. Where was the 
sun-gemmed snow? Where were the elk—the live queen and the 
dead king? Where were the police-wolves and the rest of the 
court? Where was everything that had lived and breathed and 
rioted around me—bewildering and inconsequent, but intensely 
realistic—for the last hour ? 

They were gone; everything was gone excepting John and the 
keepers and the three dogs ; the snowfields had changed into the 
broad sun-kissed moor: the beautiful dead elk-king was still alive, 
if he ever existed outside dreamland; and in his place lay out 
nineteen poor, forlorn little dead things in draggled feathers, that 
had been grouse once, and that but an hour ago. John was finish- 
ing his pipe. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘ we ought to be going on; you’ve had a good 
sleep—Lord ! why, you slept as sound as though you'd sat up at 
nights for a month !’ 

‘ Shall we see the Elk-road again ?’ I asked. 

And when John said that we should, I felt ridiculously glad, 
and a weight seemed to be lifted from my heart. I would rather 
continue to dream, even waking dreams, about those superb beings 
among whom I had lived for an hour in dreamland than tramp 
day-long the sunny moor, that was widowed altogether of them! 
That was, I suppose, what I felt about it. 

Meanwhile, I wonder! shall I ever see king-elk again in his 
beauty? Well, that is one of the things that the future keeps in 
its pocket to produce as a glad surprise, possibly, when least ex- 
pected! For the rest, there is always Dreamland. 


FrED WHISHAW. 








An Attack on a Telegraph Station 
in Persia. 


XCEPT by readers of Mr. Curzon’s book on Persia and the 
comparatively few Englishmen who have travelled in that 
country, there is hardly a sufficient appreciation here of the fact 
that the Indian Government possesses a telegraph line which 
traverses nearly the whole of Persia. The Indo-European tele- 
graph line runs from Karachi along the Persian Gulf to Bushire, 
and thence, for about 800 miles, through Shiraz and Ispahan to 
Teheran. From this point the line through Tabriz and Tiflis to 
Kertch and across Europe, though still in English hands, is not 
under the control of the Government, but belongs to the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company. The Indo-European telegraph is 
obviously important to us, because it provides a safe alternative 
route for messages to and from India in case of failure or over- 
pressure on the submarine cable vid Suez. But its secondary and 
less obvious effect of securing for us a foothold in Persia is hardly 
less important. It is true that Russia can, when she is deter- 
mined on a course, impose her will more effectually on the Persian 
Government than we can, as she commands the north, including 
the capital, and could at a few hours’ notice obtain obedience to 
her commands by placing an army corps over the border, while 
our base of operations is too far distant to cause immediate terror. 
But on the whole our moral influence and our prestige are fully 
maintained against Russia’s, more especially in the southern part 
of the country; and a circumstance which contributes as much as 
anything to this result is our possession of this telegraph line. 
The line through Persia was entirely laid by the English some 
years ago, and by a recent extension of the concession from the 
Persian Government, the working of it has been confirmed to us 
until the year 1925. At first our possession of the line and the con- 
sequent necessity for a permanent staff of English officials through- 
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out the country were and are still regarded with some suspicion by 
the Persians ; but they are a people very conservative of institutions 
to which they have become used, so that this recent extension 
renders the permanence of our tenure fairly probable. Even materi- 
ally the line seems calculated to give a strong impression of English 
solidity and power ; for it is probably one of the best laid lines in 
the world. All the poles are of iron, the insulators are of the best 
possible kind, and every provision is made to secure the immediate 
repair of any defect in the communications. And this perfection 
is attained in spite of considerable natural difficulties in the 
country which have had to be surmounted, such as passes eight or 
nine thousand feet high, which in winter are deep in snow. 
Indeed, no better object-lesson could be found of the superiority of 
English energy and enterprise over Oriental apathy and incom- 
petence than a comparison of our line with the Persian lines which 
run from Kashan to Yezd and Kirman, and from Teheran to 
Hamadan and beyond. In the English line, with its three uniform 
wires, there is not a flaw to be seen; in the Persian lines, owing 
to the frequent absence of the wooden poles or the insulators, the 
single wire goes straggling over the ground or touches the poles, 
so that it is really remarkable that messages occasionally arrive at 
their destination. 

As mentioned above, it is necessary for us, in order to main- 
tain the efficiency of our line, to keep up a considerable staff of 
English officials in the country. At the chief towns on the line, 
Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, and Bushire, there are large telegraph 
stations which keep many officials in employment ; three or four 
inspectors travel slowly up some hundreds of miles of the line 
twice a year to see that all the poles and insulators are in perfect 
order, and to test the strength of the wires ; and besides these there 
are clerks in charge of isolated stations at distances of from fifty 
to a hundred miles. The duties of these clerks are to test the 
wires five times a day ; where a defect in one wire is apparent to 
send out a mounted gholam (a native servant in the telegraph 
service) to repair the defect; and, if all three wires are broken 
down, to ride out themselves to superintend their adjustment. 

It must be confessed that the life of a clerk in charge of an 
out-station is not as a rule exciting. Unless he happens to be 
married, he has not a single European to talk to, except the 
occasional traveller who may stay for an hour or two, or at most a 
night, on his way through. Some ofthe stations, such as Dehbid 
and Sivand, are absolutely devoid of any Persian society, and the 
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only human beings within reach are a few hundred ignorant 
villagers who have no interest beyond their village. In others 
like Kum, Kashan, or Abadeh, where there are Persian governors, 
the conditions are rather more lively, as there are a certain num- 
ber of educated Persians to diversify the monotony of existence. 
On the other hand, the position of the clerks in charge of a tele- 
graph station is one of considerable importance, and, if a three- 
months’ sojourner in the country may be allowed to express an 
opinion, the sobriety, the readiness, and the capacity which seem 
to characterise all, from the youngest upwards, prove them not 
unworthy of the position. One circumstance which encourages 
the development of these qualities is undoubtedly the sense of 
responsibility which attaches to their office. For not only is their 
responsibility great with regard to their actual duties of keeping 
clear the connections of the great telegraph line, but, in a sense, 
they represent English civilisation and English strength amid some- 
what disadvantageous surroundings. In fact, their nationality makes 
them a power in the villages and towns where their stations are 
situated. Even in towns where there is a governor they practically 
rank on an equality with him ; and when, as is not infrequent, 
the inhabitants have a grievance against the governor, the first 
thing they do is to apply to the English telegraph clerk for 
advice, or with a request to telegraph their demands to Teheran, 
as they have more confidence in his integrity than in that of the 
Persian official. In most of these cases the clerks are wise enough 
not to interfere in the local disputes, but to let the central 
Government hear of the matter through native channels, Further- 
more, the telegraph station is sanctuary for those who, rightly 
or wrongly, have incurred the wrath of Persian governors ; this also 
is a privilege which the English, fortunately, do not allow to be 
abused, but which at the same time tends to restrain acts of gross 
oppression. Indeed, the mere presence of Englishmen throughout 
the country, and the knowledge that they are in constant com- 
munication with Teheran, have already had a marked effect in 
implanting a greater feeling of responsibility and a fear of civilised 
opinion in the minds of local governors and officials. But it is in 
the smaller stations that the English have in some respects most 
power. In places like Sivand or Dehbid they are appealed to 
by the natives in all difficulties ; they even have to act as doctors 
and surgeons on occasion, and if the village be attacked by 
Arabs or other robbers, they are called upon to organise the 
defence. 
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The following account of an attack made in the spring of last 
year on the telegraph station of Dehbid was sketched out to the 
writer by one of the inmates of the station. It will, it is hoped, 
illustrate to some extent the little-known dangers and responsi- 
bilities which an English telegraph-clerk in Persia may be called 
upon to face. Dehbid is a little village, containing not more than 
fifty houses, situated about a hundred miles north-east of Shiraz, 
on a high, bleak table-land surrounded by mountains. It is on 
the main caravan and post track between Teheran and Shiraz, 
and is the highest telegraph station on that line, being at an 
elevation of 7,700 feet above the sea. In summer its eleva- 
tion makes it one of the pleasantest places in Persia, as it is 
always cool, and there is plenty of shooting to be got in the 
surrounding hills; but in winter it is bitterly cold, and the snow 
sometimes lies several feet deep in the telegraph compound. The 
village, besides its fifty or so houses and the telegraph station, 
contains a strongly built caravanserai and a chappar-khaneh (post- 
house) ; and in front of the station there is a curious mound of 
earth topped by some ruined walls, which the natives call Bahram’s 
Castle. The telegraph station itself looks rather like a rude fort. 
There is an outer compound about fifty yards square, surrounded 
by mud walls about fifteen feet high. Inside this there is an 
inner square, also surrounded by mud walls about twenty feet 
high, except on the west side, where the wall is then only twelve 
feet high, and in this wall is a postern door, besides the main 
entrance at the south, which makes the whole west side a very 
weak point in case of attack. The rooms and office are built on 
one tier round the other three sides of the inner courtyard, and 
their flat roofs form a sort of platform, defended by the upper part 
of the encompassing walls. 

The clerk in charge of the station last year was Mr. Jefferies, 
who has by this time risen to a position of some seniority in the 
service; he was also Inspector of the line from Murghab to 
Ispahan, a distance of about 200 miles. A strong, resolute, blunt 
Englishman, he understands the Persians and Arabs well, and 
knows how far to trust them and how to deal with them. On two 
previous occasions he has distinguished himself: in May, 1881, 
he was highly commended for courage and devotion on occasion 
of the destruction of Kum Telegraph Office by a flood, when all 
personal property was lost, and for restoring communication thus 
interrupted ; and again in !882 he was specially thanked for pre- 
venting the people of Kashan from wrecking the telegraph lines at a 
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time when the lines in Egypt were interrupted owing to the war 
there, and the Indo-European Telegraph was the only means of com- 
munication between the Admiral, at Suez, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
at Alexandria. With him was his wife, who has lived in Persia 
since the age of twelve, a plucky horsewoman, who, in her 
solitary gallops over the plains, had also learned, sometimes from 
actual peril, how to hold her own with the semi-civilised nomads 
of the country. : She has also mastered telegraphy, and can supply 
her husband’s place at the station when he is away on inspection 
duty. The other European occupant of the station was a young 
niece of Mr. Jefferies, who had only recently come out from 
England to live with him and his wife. Their life was generally 
uneventful enough, riding, shooting, or driving about the country 
in a marvellous rough-and-ready dog-cart, doctoring and giving 
advice among the villagers, helping the long evenings out with a 
few books and a few songs, and, above all, keeping faithful watch 
and ward over the great telegraph line, 

Nothing seemed likely to disturb this peaceful existence at 
the beginning of May, 1896; indeed, affairs looked so quiet that 
Jefferies had arranged to begin his summer inspection of the line 
on the 3rd. Lucky it was that he had not decided on the Ist, 
for at 5 P.M. on the 2nd a telegram arrived from Teheran 
announcing the Shah’s death on the preceding day, and telling 
Jefferies to fetch in immediately to the telegraph office two 
English travellers, Mr. Dalton of the Imperial Bank and his wife, 
who were travelling up the road from Shiraz. Above all, Jefferies 
was warned not to let the news be known to any but the 
Europeans. Jefferies immediately procured horses from the 
chappar-khaneh and sent off a gholam with a note to Murghab, 
twenty-eight of the hardest miles in Persia, to meet the Daltons 
and hasten their movements. Fortunately the gholam met them 
half-way ; Dalton seized the note, and pressed on after taking in 
no more of it than that they were to hurry on. In fact, he 
never read it through till they arrived at the telegraph-station 
about ten that night. The next day, Sunday, was quiet in 
Dehbid, so the Europeans had leisure to make what dispositions 
they could for :defence in case of attack. It may seem to 
require explanation that on the mere news of the Shah’s death 
the Daltons should have been so very anxious to get into a place 
of shelter, and that Jefferies should have immediately thought it 
necessary to make preparations against attack. The reason was 
that some Arab tribes were known to be in the neighbourhood, 
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and had already begun annexing flocks belonging to the Dehbidis; 
these people were turbulent marauders at the best of times, and 
would undoubtedly seize the flimsiest opportunity for indulging 
their taste for indiscriminate pillage; and there is a fixed belief 
among the more ignorant Persians and Arabs that the telegraph 
stations are the repositories of huge wealth, and that the instru- 
ments are all made of gold. Moreover, as a matter of fact, last 
year was almost the first occasion in the history of Persia that 
the reigning Shah’s death was not the signal for.a year or two of 
lawlessness, massacres, and civil war. 

Anyhow, their precautions were amply justified by events. 
On Monday a messenger arrived from the village of Abassabad, 
six farsakhs (24 miles) away. He had not come without his 
adventures ; he had once been stopped by a party of Arabs and 
beaten, and he had been obliged to hide in a ditch to escape from 
another party ; however, he managed to deliver safely to Jefferies 
the letter with which he had been entrusted by the head-man of 
Abassabad. It was to say that the Arabs had attacked and gutted 
Abassabad, and had been heard to declare on departing that they 
were now bent on attacking the telegraph station, and had sworn 
to destroy it. On receiving this intelligence Jefferies sent out 
his three telegraph-gholams to bring their wives and families into 
the telegraph station for protection ; he despatched a telegram to 
Shiraz asking for soldiers, and he arranged with headquarters that 
the line from Shiraz to Teheran should be kept clear even of 
Indian Government telegrams so that messages about the crisis 
at Dehbid should not be delayed for an instant. 

Meanwhile the difficulties were further increased by two cir- 
cumstances. The villagers, seeing that the gholams had been 
sent out to bring in their wives and families, immediately sus- 
pected that some danger was approaching, and accordingly 
brought up their tents and their flocks, encamped round the 
telegraph station, and demanded arms from the English. On the 
same day some more travellers appeared in the village, and 
encamped about 200 yards from the station, just under Bahram’s 
Castle. These proved to be a Persian general or ‘Amir Panj,’ 
who with five soldiers was escorting a caravan with some treasure 
belonging to the Rukn-ed-Dowleh, the justly hated governor of 
Shiraz, and the harem of his vizier, the Mustashir-ul-Mulk. Now 
although Jefferies had been told not to announce the Shah’s 
death to anybody, he decided on his own responsibility that it 
would not be fair to leave all these women in such an exposed 
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position without warning them of the danger. So he summoned 
the Amir Panj into his office and told him that he had bad news 
to communicate. The gallant general turned pale immediately, 
and when, with due circumspection, Jefferies had revealed to him 
the Shah’s death, he was so overwhelmed with terror or grief 
that he fainted off and could only be revived with whisky, a 
remedy possibly new to the Amir Panj, but with which, as will 
appear, he soon became very familiar. Returned to conscious- 
ness on this occasion, our Amir Panj’s first thought, as was but 
just, seemed to be anxiety on behalf of his troop of women, so 
he asked Jefferies to allow them to encamp inside the telegraph 
compound, not because he was afraid, as he put it, but owing to 
the bad weather. Jefferies immediately consented, and when 
they had been brought in Amir Panj suggested as a mere after- 
thought, ‘If there is any danger of attack, as you seem to hint, 
how would it be if I came in too with my five soldiers, to help to 
protect you?’ Perhaps Jefferies thought he might be of assist- 
ance, perhaps he did: not like to leave him out in the bad 
weather ; anyhow he allowed him to come in, he and his women 
and his treasure, and his manservants and his maidservants, and 
had soon cause to regret that he had done it. 

So far no appearance had been put in by the Arabs, though 
look-out men sent by Jefferies reported that they were in the 
neighbourhood, burning villages and seizing flocks, some of which 
belonged to the Dehbidis. But the state of watching and tension 
was becoming oppressive. Tuesday, May 5, is a lowering day, 
with rain and thunder to add to the terror—so that the Amir 
Panj was right about his bad weather. And now the Arabs could 
be seen approaching on the hills all round; but they came 
leisurely, cutting off the flocks of the Dehbidis as they were being 
driven in, and sending them back to the hills. In the afternoon 
they came near the village, and a few stray shots were fired at the 
office, still without doing any damage. Constant telegrams are 
rushing up and down the line between Colonel Wells, the director 
at Teheran, and Dehbid and Shiraz, and from Shiraz to Dehbid, 
to say that soldiers have been sent off. But by fast marching 
the distance can barely be covered in six days, so what hope is 
there if the Arabs come up to-morrow or next day, as they well 
might ? Not that there is any vain despair among the English 
portion of this tiny garrison—they have too much todo. The 
treasure under the Amir Panj’s charge, though it may excite the 
cupidity of the Arabs, must, at least, be made to serve its turn in 
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defence; so cases of gold and jewels are ruthlessly piled up 
against the main entrance to make it more secure; constant 
watch is kept from the roof, and advice and encouragement are 
lavished on the now helpless villagers. Not the least among the 
cares is this harem, so rashly let in. For one thing, the privacy 
of a harem, even in times of deadly peril, and at such close 
quarters, must be respected ; so the women take up three-fourths 
of the inner courtyard with their tents and apparatus. Blankets 
are put up to shield even the tents from view; arrogant and 
emasculated guards keep lynx eyes on all proceedings of the two 
male English, who may not even look that way in crossing their 
own courtyard. But though English males must beware, the 
English women are urgently called for. As the time of waiting 
goes on, as the thunder rolls and the Arabs are hourly expected, 
the women of the harem break into uncontrollable panic. 
Hysterics and hopeless fears have to be ministered to as best they 
may by the English with tea and comfortable words, Some calm 
is effected, but at the best it remains a fearful bear-garden. 
Meanwhile Amir Panj, he too oppressed by the bad weather, 
roams aimlessly about, seeking perhaps if he may discover 
some more of that whisky which had such excellent results 
yesterday. 

Towards evening a comparative calm ensued. The Arabs, 
who never fight in the dark, moved off. But about 10 o'clock a 
horrible signal of their proximity startles the garrison. A rough 
unkempt-looking creature rushes up through the darkness and 
piteously asks for admission. He is evidently in great pain, and 
it is discovered when he uncovers his face that his nose has been 
slashed up, and is only just hanging on by a string of flesh. First 
the women tend him, and Jefferies puts in a stitch or two and so 
saves his nose. Soon without much pressing he tells his story. 
He is in the employment of the Zil-es-Sultan, the late Shah’s 
eldest son, and the Governor of Ispahan; his business is to look 
after a train of camels belonging to that prince. This afternoon 
he was quietly driving his camels along when he was suddenly 
surrounded by Arabs, and driven off with his camels into the hills. 
His protestations that the camels belonged to the much feared 
Zil-es-Sultan were not believed; but they proceeded to pick out 
the best camels for themselves, and let him go off with the 
miserable remnant of lean and sick camels. So far the man had 
received no harm at their hands, but unfortunately the spirit 
moved him to be sarcastic in his heavy way, and he asked them 
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why they had not kept all the camels while they were about it. 
This seems to have infuriated the Arabs beyond measure, so they 
slashed up his nose, and cast him forth into the night with a 
warning for the future not to call their acts in question. His 
story excites sympathy, but there is no room for him here: Amir 
Panj and harem take up too much useful room; so he is well 
doctored and well fed, and sent to find asylum in the village. It 
is well to know that his nose recovered, and that as soon as the 
Arabs discovered that the camels really belonged to the Zil-es- 
Sultan, whose name is a terror to evildoers in those parts, they 
precipitately returned them with apologies for their mistake. 

Next day, Wednesday, May 6, a new arrival on the scene: a 
certain Mohammad Sadek Khan, a chief of the Kashgais, is 
travelling to Shiraz from Abadeh with five soldiers, and stops at 
the chappar-khaneh on his way. This man was known to be 
brave, so Jefferies asks him to stay und help in the defence of the 
telegraph station from the Arabs. ‘Arabs!’ answers the Khan, 
‘why there is not the slightest danger to be feared from them— 
I shall certainly not stay behind for such old wives’ tales as that ;’ 
and no representations seem likely to alter his decision. How- 
ever, the Sadr Azem, the Prime Minister at Teheran, and the 
Kawam-ul-Mulk, a personage of importance at Shiraz and a kins- 
man of the Khan’s, are telegraphed to for instructions by Jefferies. 
‘Certainly stay and defend the station,’ they both reply to the 
Khan, and the Kawam adds the remark that if he does not stay 
and see to the safety of the English he will skin him alive. 
Jefferies forthwith sends these telegrams over to the chappar- 
khaneh—an hour or more passes, and still no sign from the Khan. 
At length Jefferies goes over himself, and finds the Khan just 
ready to start, while the telegrams are lying on the floor 
unopened. ‘How about these telegrams?’ asks Jefferies; to 
which the Khan expresses innocent surprise, says he didn’t know 
they were there—of course he will open them. The Sadr Azem’s 
telegram does not seem to affect him much, but on reading the 
Kawam’s threat he asks anxiously if he had really telegraphed 
that. On being assured that it was so, he expresses his perfect 
willingness to stay, ‘for the Kawam is quite capable of carrying 
out his threat to the letter—in fact he once did something of the 
sort toa kinsman of mine.’ Khan accordingly goes over to the 
telegraph station with his soldiers, and proves a sensible, loyal sort 
of person, useful on emergency. 

It may be well to recapitulate here who were now sheltered in 
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the telegraph station and how far they were armed. There were 
Mr. and Mrs, Jefferies and their niece, absolutely unarmed—for 
the Government, not without good reason, refuses to supply arms 
to telegraph clerks; Mr. and Mrs. Dalton, with a rifle and a 
revolver; in their service, or in the service of the telegraph, three 
gholams, four male servants, and one female servant ; besides these 
there were the Amir Panj, with five soldiers and thirty men and 
women belonging to the harem or looking after treasure; and 
Mohammad Sadek Khan, with his five soldiers. He and the 
Amir Panj had a rifle each, their servants had old Persian 
muskets loaded with slugs, and there was one other rifle in the 
party. So that among fifty-four people there were only four 
rifles, one revolver, and ten useless old muskets. Moreover, the 
English had every reason to suspect that their servants wanted to 
steal the few arms for their own use, and were determined to 
prevent this at all costs, as every shot was valuable and all the 
servants were not absolutely trustworthy ; so they adopted various 
devices for concealing the arms from the men, who came in on 
every pretext to discover their hiding-places. 

It has been said that all the servants were not trustworthy, so 
that it is the more necessary that an instance of heroism on the 
part of a Persian gholam should not pass unnoticed. The Arabs, 
it must be remembered, are slowly drawing round Dehbid, and 
are likely to be met in any part of the surrounding country. It 
appears at one of the tests of the line that a wire has become dis- 
connected. The rule in such cases is that one of the gholams 
should ride out and put it right; but under the circumstances 
the gholam next on the rota absolutely refuses to go. It looks 
as if Jefferies himself would have to leave the office and see to it 
himself. But there is a gholam who drinks rather too much, and 
has often got himself into trouble thereby; he is one of the 
Babis, a persecuted and steadily growing sect in Persia. Before 
this he has done plucky actions; he has, for instance, gone 
down the line in an emergency in the depth of winter when 
he was already suffering from pleurisy. Now he says simply, 
‘I can but die once; the sahib must not leave the women; I 
will go’; and he goes. He sets the line right, and, al-hamdu- 
lillah ! returns safe. 

The next day, Thursday, was the critical day. About eleven 
o'clock parties of Arabs are seen riding along the slopes of the 
mountains a few miles east of Dehbid. They close in and fire a 
few shots at the office and the village, and then retire. Panic 
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among the villagers, who rush up in a body to the office, throw 
their goods over the wall into the outer enclosure, and drive in 
their flocks. But not content with this, they begin demanding 
arms from Jefferies—for they have a fixed conviction that there is 
a magazine of arms hidden somewhere in the office—and threaten 
that if they do not get arms they will rifle the office and -leave 
nothing for the Arabs to plunder. Amir Panj is greatly alarmed 
at this agitation, but seeing that the villagers are unarmed, is 
anxious to fire on them, and so quiet them. Luckily Jefferies 
soon puts a stop to this, tells the Amir Panj that if he fires a shot 
he will shoot him like a dog, and proceeds to pacify the villagers, 
now almost mad with terror. He explains to them that there is 
no magazine of arms there, that they will do no good to them- 
selves by sacking the office, and that much the best thing they 
can do is to entrench themselves in the caravanserai, where most 
of their effects have already been placed on his advice, and there 
make a stand like men against the Arabs. Won over by his 
words, they at length take his advice, and by half-past twelve 
had entrenched themselves as best they could in the caravanserai. 
By this time the Arabs had arrived in force at the village, and 
immediately began a determined attack on the villagers in the 
caravanserai, rather contrary to the general expectation, which 
had been that they would first assault the station. They were all 
armed with excellent English rifles, which, in spite of the law, 
had been smuggled into the country. In fact, the Kawam-ul- 
Mulk, that sender of truculent telegrams, was himself largely 
responsible for this state of things, for, as Governor of Bushire, he 
had allowed them to be brought in for a consideration. The 
villagers, on the other hand, had only a few antiquated match- 
locks, with powder-flasks and slugs. Still, fired by Jefferies’ 
words, and strongly secured in the caravanserai, they made a 
brave resistance for two-and-a-half hours, when they fled, leaving 
nearly all their possessions in the hands of the Arabs. 

Meanwhile, the people in the telegraph station had not been 
kept idle. Some of the Arabs had gone up to Bahram’s Castle, 
which dominated the station, and began firing at it from the point 
of vantage. But for the present the garrison reserved their fire, 
and as the attack was not very menacing, contented themselves 
with keeping a good look-out from the roof, The Amir Panj, 
however, found himself suddenly taken ill with fever, and accord- 
ingly thought it prudent to avoid so exposed a position and to lie 
on the floor in one of the rooms feebly moaning for whisky. 
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And this went on as a sort of obbligato accompaniment all through 
the afternoon; whenever the firing became at all severe he was 
seized with spasms, which demanded instant whisky; until at 
last, stung with Dalton’s taunts, he crept up to the roof and hid 
as much as he could of his portly person behind one of the soldiers. 

By the time that the Arabs had finished looting the caravan- 
serai it was past four o’clock, and as the Arabs never fight in the 
dark, it was hoped that the telegraph people would have a respite 
for this day at least. But it proved otherwise. The outer compound 
was now a seething mass composed of the Dehbidis’ flocks, 
carpets, pots and pans, and of a good many of the people them- 
selves; and the inner compound was as full as it could well be of 
harem and soldiers. The two Englishmen, Mohammad Sadek Khan, 
the Persian soldiers, and eventually the Amir Panj, were on the 
roof, while the three English women were put into a room, at the 
door of which Jefferies meant to make the last stand armed with 
Mrs. Dalton’s revolver. The Arabs now came up in full force 
and from all sides at the office; they soon got over the wall of the 
outer compound and began swarming up to the west side, where 
the wall was low and contained the postern gate, which was the 
most vulnerable point in the defence. Through this postern the 
villagers began to force their way from the outer compound to 
the inner, and those inside kept rushing out to save a precious pos- 
session from the Arabs in the outer compound. Finally, to pre- 
vent the place being rushed by the Arabs, Mrs. Jefferies, who alone 
could be spared, had to stand at the door and hold the lock to 
prevent any further egress or ingress: like Kate Barlass, she had 
her arm injured in the effort, and had the horror of hearing a 
woman, who.was trying, too late, to get in, shot down outside by 
the Arabs. The men on the roof did as much execution as their 
scanty arms permitted, but they made no appreciable impression 
on the invading horde, Still they succeeded in keeping them for 
some precious minutes from bursting into the inner court. And 
these minutes meant salvation, for by this time the swift Eastern 
night was settling down and the Arabs withdrew for the night, 
not, perhaps, ill-satisfied with their day’s work. 

But for the garrison the night must have been an anxious 
one ; the outer wall, which was higher than the low western wall 
of the inner court, had proved no obstacle to the invaders, and it 
appeared only a question of hours for them to overrun the whole 
station. It was true soldiers were known to be on their way 
from Shiraz, but it would be another three days at least before 
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they could possibly arrive. And when the Arabs had once got in 
they hardly dared to think what would happen. However much 
they might hesitate under ordinary circumstances to do violence 
to English men and women, the obstinacy of the defence had 
thoroughly aroused their bitterest feelings, and the presence of 
the treasure and relations of the hated governor of Shiraz had 
only served to make them more implacable. It must, therefore, 
have been without much joy that the English saw the dawn of 
Friday the 8th. The Arabs of yesterday are all there still, but 
that is not all, for another tribe is seen to have joined them in 
the night, and is making ready to combine forces with them in 
the attack. But strangely enough the increase of enemies 
proved in the end the garrison’s salvation, for suddenly a telegram 
comes from Shiraz, again from the Kawam-ul-Mulk. It appears 
that he is the head of this new tribe, and had heard that they 
were in the neighbourhood ; so he telegraphed instructions that 
so far from attacking they are to defend the English, and added 
the threat that if a hair of an Englishman’s head is touched 
there shall not be an Arab of that tribe left to tell the tale. 
Then the question was, How was this message to be communicated 
to the tribe already advancing to the attack? Again the Babi 
gholam, who drinks too much, solved the difficulty by offering 
himself to take out the message. Accordingly he goes out under 
a flag of truce and delivers it to the chiefs, the garrison watching 
the result breathlessly from the ramparts. After some confabula- 
tion the chiefs are seen advancing without arms to the telegraph 
station, where they demand admission. When inside they are 
received by Jefferies, and to him declare their willingness to obey 
the Kawam and protect the English against their former comrades ; 
they add the request, however, that, as they are just spoiling for 
a fight, Jefferies would telegraph to Shiraz to obtain leave for 
them to fight against the other Arabs as they might not fight 
with them. Unfortunately the answer was, ‘Certainly not,’ so 
the English lost the spectacle of their enemies destroying one 
another in their sight. But the other Arabs, who were inferior 
in numbers, on understanding the state of things, were only too 
pleased to depart in peace; while the now friendly tribe pitched 
their tents round the office. During the succeeding days, again 
by the Kawam’s orders, the stolen flocks were brought in by the 
Arabs and returned to the villagers; or rather, to be exact, the 
same flocks were not brought in, though the right number was 
made up, as all their own sick and thin sheep were carefully 
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chosen out by the Arabs to replace the villagers’ fat and prosperous 
flocks. 

For the next three weeks the friendly tribe of Arabs encamped 
round the station to protect it, and it gradually resumed its 
wonted appearance of calm. It was well, however, that the 
station was not attacked again, for during the daytime the Arabs 
were always away, and only returned to their tents at night; and, 
in answer to inquiry, it appeared that they were doing a little mild 
burning and pillaging of surrounding villages, to keep their hands 
in, as they expressed it. 

So in the end the telegraph station was saved, and the inhabi- 
tants thereof escaped unhurt, with a good story to tell. They 
owed their safety partly, no doubt, to their own coolness, but 
chiefly owing to the extraordinary omission of the Arabs to cut the 
telegraph wires. This enabled the chiefs of the telegraph at 
Shiraz and Teheran and the British Minister to exert the necessary 
pressure on the responsible authorities to cause the despatch of the 
peremptory messages which saved the garrison ; for it must not be 
imagined that the messages from the Sadr Azem and the Kawam- 
ul-Mulk were sent unasked, or that the troops were so promptly 
despatched of their own motion; and the authorities could be 
informed of the progress of events from hour to hour. If the 
Arabs ever again make such an attack, they have now learnt the 
lesson that the first thing to be done is to stop all communication, 
as they have themselves admitted. Under ordinary circumstances 
another such attack is not probable, as the marauding tribes, like 
the Persians, have learned that whatever excesses they may 
commit with impunity on their own countrymen, the Government 
is forced to visit any outrage on Europeans with condign punish- 
ment, and consequently they have a wholesome fear of touching 
them. This attack was to this extent exceptional—that the death 
of the Shah, an eventuality which might at any time happen 
again, suggested the probability of an interregnum, and the 
weakening of the Government’s power of taking any adequate 
vengeance on evil-doers; and, further, that the Arabs were 
exasperated by seeing the Rukn-ed-Dowleh’s treasure and followers, 
marked down by them for plunder and vengeance, under the pro- 
tection of the English. In view of the possibility of such attacks 
in the future the question of arming the telegraph clerks has been 
anxiously considered by the heads of the telegraph; but, on the 
whole, it has been thought wisest not to do so for these reasons. 
In the first place, a few arms against a tribe or tribes of Arabs 
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must necessarily be of little avail; their possession, though safe 
in the hands of a man of experience like Jefferies, might possibly 
lead to rash-acts on the part of younger and less experienced 
clerks; further, the Government wisely consider that anything 
like an armed force of English in the country must be avoided for 
motives of policy. Lastly, and perhaps chiefly, the effect of a 
knowledge that the telegraph stations contain arms would only 
serve to encourage the Arabs to attack them, as the one ambition 
of their lives is to obtain English rifles and ammunition. 


Bast WILLIAMS. 
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Love and Sport. 


EDDY had drawn lots with Aubrey, and, for once, the fates 
were kind to him. From the broad stone steps in front of 
the hall door he watched Aubrey, resigned but sorrowful, drive off 
in state towards Millingford, and then, emancipated for an after- 
noon, he strolled out of the gates and took his way idly along the 
lanes and field paths, and so into deeper country. He had no 
special destination in view, but he carried with him a fishing 
line with several hooks attached to it, a big clasp knife, a 
packet of butterscotch, and his favourite ‘tor.’ Therefore he con- 
templated no possible lack of amusement or occupation. The day 
was lovely; not too hot, and with a little rippling wind that came 
and went like a cool sigh across the hedges. Down in the deep- 
cut lanes there was plenty of shadow, and the narrow stone 
causeways were green with moss, and veiled by thin-growing 
grasses. Teddy pitied anyone obliged to spend such an afternoon 
in the clatter and smoke of Millingford. Out here, with every 
field he crossed the town lay farther and farther behind him, until 
at last, breasting a high ridge, he descended on the other side and 
thenceforward forgot its very existence. He was really in the 
country now, and he very much wished Aubrey could have accom- 
panied him. It was an extraordinary thing that Miss Spalding 
could not go for a drive without dragging with her a victim so 
unwilling; but Teddy supposed she could hardly know how 
thoroughly distasteful he and his brother considered her society, 
Of course, it was not a thing you could tell a person, yet probably 
nothing short of plain speech would convince her of the fact. Only 
to-day, for instance, she had wanted to make room in the carriage 
for Teddy, and that although, since her sister was with her, and 
Caroline, and Aubrey, and the baby, they were already inconve- 
niently crowded. It had even been somewhat difficult to avoid 
her importunities, but Teddy had accomplished the feat and thus 
earned his reward. 
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It was the very day for idling through summer lanes and 
across wide, close-shorn fields, where, as yet, the grass had barely 
begun to sprout since the recent haymaking. Teddy was in no 
hurry, and he took his time, so that the afternoon had already 
reached its height when he crossed a wide, shallow beck, in whose 
waters a couple of cows from the neighbouring farmyard stood, 
knee deep, to drink, andcame out upon the village green beyond. 

Teddy stopped to consider. It was evidently a gala day here, 
for a low tent was pitched on the farther side of the green, and 
an exciting game of cricket attracted quite an audience. In 
holiday time one is apt to lose count of each day as it flies, but 
this was a Saturday, and Teddy remembered hearing rumours of 
an important match which yet he had never dreamt of attend- 
ing. Since, however, he was here it seemed better to remain, 
more especially as he suddenly discovered he was tired, and 
that a lounge on the turf was the very thing most required. 
Possibly—for he felt thirsty as well—ginger-beer might be pro- 
curable, but, after an exhaustive search in his pockets had un- 
earthed nothing more than the fishing-line, the butterscotch and 
the marble, he was obliged to abandon that idea and trust to the 
presence of some acquaintance, who might, perchance, divine his 
necessity. He skirted the pitch, therefore, and sat down under 
the trees, near toa group of people who appeared deeply interested 
in the game, and soon—for Teddy loved cricket—he forgot his 
thirst and became even more absorbed than they. 

In this sheltered place there was scarcely any breeze; the 
trees hedged it round in a broad girdle. Now and then, as he 
lifted his eyes from the green, Teddy saw the topmost branches 
moving gently, but below lay the heat and stillness of a perfect July 
day. Before him an irregular row of cottages, fronted each one 
by a narrow garden, caught the sunlight on mossgrown roofs and 
pointed lattices. He noticed people sitting there, also, on the low 
wall dividing the gardens from the green, and a butcher’s pony 
grazed beside the road, the pony dragging its bridle, while the 
rider, shading his eyes with his hand, watched each delivery with 
the keenest anxiety. At first Teddy felt the aloofness and shyness 
of a stranger, but no two lovers of cricket can long remain unac- 
quainted, and therefore it was but a short time ere he spoke to his 
nearest neighbour. The man had been batting when Teddy arrived, 
and batting very well, but an unfortunate stroke lost him his 
wicket, and now he was stretched on the turf, well within speaking 
distance, his elbows on the grass and his chin supported in his 
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hollowed palms. He was a tall young man, loose Jimbed and 
dressed in white flannels, and Teddy liked the look of him. There- 
fore, after his first question, he edged a little nearer, remaining 
silent but observant, as becomes a boy who will not intrude, yet 
does not object to recognition. 

‘You're a cricketer yourself, I take it,’ said the stranger, pre- 
sently. 

‘Y-yes,’ said Teddy. ‘And so are you. I should have known 
you for a bat even if I hadn’t seen you at the w-wicket ; at least 
I should have g-guessed it after a bit, you know.’ 

‘Would you?’ said the man, shifting his position a little upon 
the grass. ‘I call that very interesting. Tell me, now, how would 
you have come to that conclusion ?’ 

‘Oh! it’s somehow in what you say. Aubrey always knows in 
a minute if people p-pretend about cricket. And they often do 
p-pretend ; haven’t you noticed that ?’ 

The stranger said he had noticed it, especially amongst ladies, 
and at Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

‘D-do you play there?’ asked Teddy, his eyes widening with 

interest. 

His companion admitted that sometimes he did, and Teddy 
wriggled across the grass till he took up a position close beside 
him. The man and the boy looked at the game for some minutes 
in silence. Teddy, who desired to put some personal questions, 
was deterred by the fear of blundering. If this man was a County 
Player, he would, of course, prefer that the fact should be 
taken for granted, since, presumably, an expert in cricket, like 
Teddy, ought to recognise his county men by the light of instinct. 
If, on the other hand, he should not belong to the first rank, then 
he might feel it a humiliating thing to offer the requisite expla- 
nation. Teddy hesitated. Meantime the game progressed, with 
those fluctuations to which cricket is subject, the sunlight crept 
through the leafy arch of boughs overhead and danced in flicker- 
ing patterns on the turf, and high up in the trees, one by one, the 
rooks came circling to their nests. 

Presently the man sat up to clap a particularly good stroke, and 
Teddy, greatly adventuring, asked him what might be his own 
highest score. The answer impressed him so favourably that he 
felt only a little disappointed on learning his new friend was not 
of the elect. 

‘You s-stand rather like Mr. M-Meredith,’ he said soothingly, 


‘and so I supposed that p’raps you were a county player. H. A. 
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M-Meredith, you know, who p-plays for M-Meadshire.’ For the 
last few minutes he had been aching to disclose his acquaintance- 
ship with that hero of the bat. 

‘H. A. Meredith ? Do you know him ?’ said the young man 
respectfully. 

Teddy gathered himself together with pardonable pride, 
‘He’s a f-friend of my cousin Winnie,’ he said, a comfortable 
sense of importance filling his soul.. ‘We see him very often 
when we are staying with her.’ 

There was a pause; the batsman appeared enormously im- 
pressed. 

‘I’ve heard of your cousin Winnie,’ he said at length. ‘In 
fact, I once met her, and now I know who you are. I wonder I 
didn’t tumble to it before. Meredith’s an old pal of mine; he 
and I were at school together, and that accounts for any 
resemblance in our style, though, of course, he’s a big swell and 
I’m nobody.’ 

‘Oh! but you mustn’t think that,’ said Teddy, his natural 
politeness overcoming any inclination towards patronage. ‘A 
n-nobody could never make such a score as that one you told 
me of, and 1-look how well you've done to-day, too.’ 

‘You're very kind to say so,’ rejoined his companion gravely, 
‘and, of course, we can’t all be county players, though I hope, 
with luck, one day you may have that good fortune.’ 

Teddy shook his head. 

‘Not much chance,’ he said reflectively, ‘though there’s o-one 
thing I’ve quite decided. I shall n-never marry, and that’s very 
important.’ 

His friend looked puzzled. ‘I don’t think I understand,’ said he. 

‘Why, you see,’ explained Teddy, ‘p-people aren’t any good 
when they’re in l-love. I’ve often noticed it. Women are always 
silly, of course, but so are men sometimes. There’s a fellow in 
my form at school—not a b-bad fellow really, no use as a bat, but 
a good change b-bowler, and really a decent enough chap—and 
he f-fell in love last term, and hasn’t been any g-good in the 
eleven since. We're all very sorry for it, and hope he'll get over 
it next half,’ 

‘Ah! that’s bad,’ said Teddy’s friend sympathetically. ‘Who 
did you say he fell in love with ?’ 

‘It was some g-girl at a house where he used to spend the 
week-ends, S-she wasn’t anything to look at,’ said Teddy 
abstractedly. ‘My word! that’s a good cut—a fourer for 
certain !’ 
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They watched the course of the ball as it disappeared over a 
dip in the ground, below which grew a clump of stately chestnut 
trees. Already the sun, dropping inch by inch below their top- 
most branches, shot through the green network a flood of level, 
golden rays. 

‘No time for a second innings,’ said the batsman. ‘ Well, it 
can’t be helped ; we’re beaten anyhow. And so you don’t think 
even Meredith would be much good if he were to fall in love ?’ 

Teddy shook his head. 

‘He'd get so occupied; and then a girl wants a fellow to be 
always about with her, so there’s no time for p-practice, and the 
end of it is a g-good bat spoiled. It’s an awful pity!’ He 
hesitated for a moment, measuring the young man with an atten- 
tive eye. ‘You aren’t married?’ he asked, a little doubtfully. 
His friend laughed, stretching himself more comfortably on the turf. 

‘No, I’m not married,’ he said, ‘and, now you’ve explained it 
to me, and I see how dangerous marriage might be, I shall 
certainly be very careful. I think it really wise of you to remain 
4 bachelor.’ 

‘W-well, you see, I c-couldn’t think of it yet,’ said Teddy, his 
eyes fixed on the scoring-board. ‘But one grows so quickly, it’s 
as well to make up one’s mind about it.’ 

‘So it is, and when I come to consider it you're quite right— 
one does grow quickly. It seems only the other day since I was 
your age, and now—well, now you see for yourself how old I am. 
It all happened in no time, and really I hadn’t thought about 
things half gravely enough.’ 

‘ What’s m-made me do it was that boy at school,’ said Teddy, 
‘and then Miss S-Spalding’s sister. She’s staying with us, you 
know, and she’s engaged to be married. At first I was rather 
interested in the m-man, for he used to be good at footer, but from 
what she tells me he hardly ever p-plays now. {[ call that rot. 
And as for the g-girl herself, if you'll believe me, she c-carries his 
letters buttoned inside her frock.’ 

The batsman looked surprised. ‘ You don’t say so!’ he said, 
‘That’s very curious. But how did you come to know it ?’ 

Teddy leant towards him eagerly. A listener like this, who 
really seemed to understand a man’s views of life, was well worth 
walking half across the county to discover. 

‘Why, you know,’ he explained, ‘it’s been very hot, so she 
wears a muslin b-blouse sort of thing, and I suppose she forgot one 
can s-see through the front of it. Caroline noticed it first, and 
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kicked me under the table, though anyhow I’m sure I should have 
s-spotted it too. Aubrey didn’t, but Aubrey never sees anything.’ 

‘ That’s a pity ; it’s useful to be observant. So you think love 
makes women foolish and spoils a man for sport? Well, perhaps 
youre right! Poor old Meredith! it’ll be a pity when he goes, 
won't it?’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Meredith’s all right,’ said Teddy confidently ; ‘ he 
isn’t that sort. My g-goodness, there’s another man out. Who's 
left to bat, sir?’ 

‘ Only a tail,’ said the cricketer dejectedly. ‘ All married men, 
and none of them any good. I say,’ as a welcome clatter of cups 
and saucers reached his ears, ‘ aren’t you very thirsty ? Wouldn't 
you like some tea ?’ 

Teddy, with the sudden remembrance of the long walk home, 
accepted gratefully, and together they strolled towards the tent, 
where, behind a narrow deal table, a couple of maidservants in 
white caps were serving out the tea. 

‘This is a great occasion, you see,’ said Teddy’s acquaintance, 
‘and I’m staying in the village on purpose for the match. Come 
along, there’s a quiet corner here, and we can have some tea 
together, or—it’s very hot—would you prefer ginger-beer ?’ 

Teddy did prefer ginger-beer, and half an hour later, his inner 
man refreshed by food and drink, he started on the long and toil- 
some journey home again. His friend (for the match was virtually 
over) accompanied him as far as the ridge, and there, standing 
together on the hill and looking down towards that darkening 
valley across which lay Teddy’s path, the two shook hands and bade 
one another farewell. 

‘G-good-bye, sir,’ said the boy, a trifle shy now the moment 
of parting was come, ‘and thank you awfully.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said the man; ‘ I’m delighted we met, and I hope 
we may meet again. When I’man old chapI'll come and see you 
play cricket at Lord’s. My love to Meredith, and—I say—I won't 
forget all you told me about falling in love.’ 

He walked to the edge of the hill and, pausing, lifted his hat 
in salute. Behind him a mass of rosy clouds, already faintly 
streaked with grey, hung curtain-wise across the western sky, 
and through a rent in the biggest of them Teddy caught a last 
view of glittering golden light. A moment later his friend had 
disappeared down the road leading to the village, and Teddy faced 
about and ran for home. 

MaseEL Murray Hickson. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


T is difficult to convince a man against his will. In a recent. 
book I succeeded in convincing myself that a spy, self- 
styled ‘Pickle,’ was Young Glengarry, the chief of the Mac- 
donnells. In The Scottish Review for April, Mr. A. H. Millar, 
a well-known authority on Scottish history and antiquities, 
criticises the evidence, without coming to an absolute conclusion, 
but showing how the facts admit of another explanation, That 
explanation is much more romantic than my hypothesis, much 
more interesting, and would, if I could accept it, be infinitely 
more welcome to myself. It is, in fact, the defence of the culprit 
in a jewel robbery which excited the world a few years ago. 
That unhappy person maintained that somebody had personated 
her. So Mr. Millar suggests that there may have been a traitor 
in Glengarry’s family who personated him. He cannot mean one 
of Glen’s half-brothers—that would not mend matters. It must, 
therefore, have been a gentleman in Glengarry’s entourage: a 
gentleman—not a gillie or henchman—it must have been. For 
Mr. Millar’s hypothetical sham Glengarry, shadow of Glengarry, 
was, it is admitted, accepted as Glengarry by all the military 
society of Edinburgh for a whole month, when Glengarry himself 
was (as I can prove) in Scotland. Now, plenty of people in Edin- 
burgh knew the handsome young Chief: among others Bishop 
Forbes knew him; Baron Kennedy knew him; and, in fact, he 
could not conceivably be mistaken. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Millar writes, ‘It is hardly possible to imagine that an 
impostor could have deceived the Edinburgh folks, to whom 
Glengarry must have been well known.’ It is not possible to 
conceive it at all. This one fact convinced a kinsman of Glengarry, 
previously sceptical. That the False Pucelle deceived all Orleans, 
five years after the death of the true Pucelle, is almost a miracle. 
But she could not have done it long if the true Pucelle had been 
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alive and often passing through Orleans, as Glengarry was often 
passing through Edinburgh. Glengarry must have heard of it 
if a most intimate friend, or ‘ inward,’ a shadow of himself, had 
been masquerading for a month, in Edinburgh, as Glengarry. 
Then there would have been wigs on the green! 


* i * 

Very intimate this friend was! On February 19, 1760, the 
shadow, the intimate friend of Glengarry, wrote, speaking of 
‘Pickle,’ to the Duke of Newcastle. He said that ‘this young 
gentleman,’ Pickle, ‘ intends to make offer of raising’ a Highland 
regiment. Glengarry could have done that, but the intimate 
friend, of course, could not. No Macdonnell but Glengarry could 
do it, for Clanranald is out of the question. Barisdale was in 
prison, Lochgarry was in Spain. The writer then bids the Duke 
direct his reply ‘To Alexander Mackdonell of Glengarry, by 
Foraugustus’ (sic). Now ‘ Foraugustus,’ or ‘ forAugustus,’ was the 
real Glengarry’s peculiar way of spelling the name of that place 
of arms. His attached friend followed the orthography of the 
chief, 


* * 
* 


Why on earth should the intimate friend offer to raise a 
Highland regiment, which only Glengarry coulddo? Why should 
he ask the Duke’s reply to be sent toGlengarry? As soon as that 
outraged hero opened the reply the intimate friend would be caught 
out. The romantic imagination of Mr. Millar is partly equal to its 
task, but not altogether. ‘If Pickle were a traitor in Glengarry’s 
family, he must have been in a position to intercept the reply to 
this letter, or the whole plot would have been exposed.’ But 
the traitor must have been already exposed, after his month’s 
masquerade. Moreover, Glengarry, by evidence of his private 
letters, had no intimate with him, but ‘my sister Bell.” Is Miss 
Macdonnell, in male attire, the intimate friend who masquerades 
as Glengarry and opens the letter-bag? This lovely basis of a 
romance I present to Mr. Millar. 


* + 
. 

But what in the world had Miss Bell, or the intimate friend, 
or any mortal save Glengarry, to gain by Newcastle’s reply? Mr. 
Millar makes no guess; his romantic invention breaks down. I 
will enlighten him. Money! The intimate friend, who offers to 
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raise the regiment, asks Newcastle for ‘a bill payable at sight for 
whatever little sum is judged proper for the present.’ Suppose 
Newcastle replies, encloses cheque for £100, to pay the fare to 
town, where the writer wants to go. Miss Bell then opens the 
letter-bag, collars the cheque, dresses in the trews, rides to ‘ For- 
augustus,’ forges Glengarry’s name, draws the tin, and revels in new 
frocks. She continues to intercept all Newcastle’s later letters to 
poor Glen, asking why he does not raise his regiment and come 
to town, as he had promised. The receipt for the cool hundred 
she, or the intimate friend, whoever he was, of course forges with 
ease. Short ofa desire to touch a ‘little sum,’ there is absolutely 
no motive for the letter to Newcastle, if it is not really by Glen- 
garry. My candour displays itself in this happy suggestion of a 
motive on the part of the intimate friend who had the key of the 
letter-bag. 


* * 
* 


But poor Glen himself had, alas! a bitter good motive for 
writing the letter. Do you know what this great chief's rental 
amounted to? A little over £330. So says, and shows by 
documents, Mr. Fraser Mackintosh in Antiquarian Notes 
(p. 122). Now, for two long years Glen had wanted to go to town 
on most pressing business. But go he could not; he could not 
raise the wind. Nobody would back his bill, though he implored 
that token of friendship. They ‘ did not like Bardolph’s security.’ 
If he wrote the letter of Feburary 19, 1760, it was to get a small 
sum for his travelling expenses. 


. * 
* 


Worthy of Mr. Stevenson as is Mr. Millar’s theory of the 
personation of Glengarry by a traitor in his family, it may be 
admitted that it is difficile & croire, more difficult than the humble 
alternative hypothesis that Glen was a scamp of a type then and 


there not without example. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Millar supposes that I suspected Glen, on the grounds 
of an oral tradition accusing him. The oral tradition I certainly 
have found, but I did not find it till after my book was in print, 
nor did I find it in Glencoe (that was a misunderstanding) ; it was 
reported to me from another district. Glen’s name, says Mr. 
Millar, ‘has till now been honoured by the members of his clan.’ 
Not everywhere, as I lately learned on very good authority. But. 
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what of that? Mr. Millar may reply that the people to whom I 
allude were deceived by the intimate friend, just as the memory 
of Jeanne d’Arc has suffered from the fredaines of the False 
Pucelle. What became of the False Pucelle we know. In the 
touching language of Mr. Mantalini, she ‘ went to the demnition 
bow-wows.’ We do not know what became of the intimate friend 


after Glengarry died. Perhaps he continued to defame his 
chief. 


~ * 
* 


Mr. Millar says that Mary Stuart ‘has been condemned on 
less secure evidence than’ I use in impeaching Glengarry. But 
I don’t suppose that her defenders have been so ingeniously 
romantic as Mr. Millar. They have omitted to suggest that an 
intimate friend of Mary’s—say Mary Beaton—forged the Casket 
Letters, personated the Queen at her marriage to Bothwell, lived 
with him in unholy dalliance, and retired into private life after 
Carberry, leaving to her Majesty both the skaith and the scorn. 
To be sure, in ardent boyhood, I wrote a romance in which Queen 
Elizabeth, disguised as Darnley, was blown up in the Kirk o’ Field, 
while Darnley, disguised as Queen Elizabeth, escaped to and 
reigned in England, and that is why Queen Elizabeth, afterwards, 
would never marry, she being Darnley. This conception lacked 
convincingness, and so does Mr. Millar’s theory of the intimate 
friend. Indeed, in the case of the jewel robbery already referred 
to, I renounced belief in the innocence of the accused as secon 
as the theory of personation of her by another woman was put 
forward. It sounded altogether too like a shilling novel, and, in 
fact, it had to be abandoned. But Mr. Millar is pretty nearly 
convinced. ‘It is hardly credible,’ he allows, ‘that the personation 
could last undetected through ten years.’ ‘The theory of remark- 
able coincidence . . . cannot account for all,’ especially as new 
coincidences turn up wherever you stir the soil. In short, if my 
hypothesis is wrong, we are on the track of a criminal romance far 
more perplexing than any of those recorded in Mr. Paget’s Para- 
doxes and Puzzles—a book worth a wilderness of sensational 


novels. 


* * 
* 


On April 26 Mr. Millar and I carried to the British Museum, 
where the Pickle papers are, a number of letters in the undoubted 
hand of young Glengarry. Our object was to compare the hand- 
writings, I having already warned Mr. Millar that the spy wrote 
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in a conspicuously feigned hand. Prince Charles also, he says 
himself, had two hands—- 


One to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 


183 


Glengarry’s own manuscripts were drafts of his letters, 
preserved in his letter-book, and most of them were hasty 
scrawls, done when he was three-quarters blind from an illness 
affecting his eyes. On a first view, no two hands could be more 
unlike than Glengarry’s scrawl and Pickle’s elegant epistles, All 
that seemed to be in common was a list of peculiar blunders in 
spelling, dear to both writers. Glengarry’s fist slopes much, 
sprawls, and he employs faded, bad brown ink. Pickle’s hand is 
erect, is thrown back, is elegant, and he uses a very black ink. But, 
comparing letter by letter, we soon found the formation to be the 
same in both cases: Pickle’s W’s, D’s, B’s, J’s, I’s, S’s, T’s, P’s, are 
all Glengarry’s, also his L’s, and so on. In one case a Pickle letter 
and a Glengarry letter each began with the word “Tho’” 
(though). These two “tho’s” were absolutely identical. The 
disguise consisted merely in the use of an upright in place of 
a sloping hand, of careful writing instead of a scrawl for the 
writer’s private eye, of very black ink, and of the frequency of 
initial capital D’s in Glengarry, while Pickle employed Glengarry’s 
small d, a kind of Greek delta. Mr. Millar has published 
his own account of the handwritings. The practical moral is the 
caligraphic advantages of an upright or perpendicular hand, for 
Pickle is nearly as easy to read as print, while Glengarry gives a 
good deal of trouble. It had always occurred to me that Glen- 
garry’s friends would accuse Pickle of deliberately copying the 
chief's many peculiar errors in spelling, so as to personate him the 
better. But the absolute identity of spelling proves to have been 
natural and unconscious, for Glengarry, when writing as Pickle, 
does his best to disguise his hand. His superficial success is 
considerable, but breaks down at once on an examination of details. 
Such are the recreations of the historical Sherlock Holmes. 


* * 
* 


One would never lay stress on handwriting as evidence, because 
experts, in this as in most fields of inquiry, are so apt to contradict 
each other. When the affair of Madame Blavatsky was examined, 
a number of letters, said to have been written and magically for- 
warded by Koot Hoomi, the Master, or Mahatma, were put in. 
These were compared with authentic letters by Madame Blavatsky. 
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One expert said that the hands were the same, though the Koot 
Hoomi hand was disguised. The other said that the hands were 
different. The former expert, I think, converted the latter, but 
the possibility of a difference in trained opinion was demonstrated. 


* * 
* 


A person of my acquaintance was once confronted with a letter 
attributed to himself. ‘It is in my hand,’ he said, ‘ but I never 
wrote it.’ He found that it had been forged by dint of tracing 
words out of his genuine epistles, and deftly combining them, 
probably with additions. 


* . 
* 


To master the art of writing a feigned hand, I suppose we 
should first analyse our own. We join, or do not join, our letters ; 
we cross, or do not cross, our t’s ; we probably have chosen one out 
of the several copy-book patterns of letters. We loop, or do not 
loop, our l’s. We carry the tails of our J’s and C’s below the line, 
or not. We use a Greek delta and epsilon, or the English form, 
or we alternate them. Some letters, perhaps, we print. We write 
on a slope, or perpendicular. We have our own system of punc- 
tuation. In attempting a feigned hand, I presume that we reverse 
all, or most of, the peculiarities which we recognise, and if, like 
Glengarry, we spell ‘ jaunt’ ‘ chant,’ ‘ who’ ‘ how,’ ‘ push’ ‘ puish,’ 
‘pique’ ‘ pick,’ ‘ acquaint’ ‘ aquent,’ ‘supply’ ‘suplay,’ ‘ out-sta- 
tion’ ‘ ut-station,’ and ‘ Fort Augustus’ ‘ Foraugustus,’ perhaps, 
in writing a feigned hand, we had better consult a dictionary. 
The Chief neglected these orthographical precautions; as Pickle 
and as Glengarry he used all the odd spellings enumerated, with 
many more. He did not select fresh models for the formation of his 
letters. Yet he succeeded, by the means which he used, in making 
his Pickle hand look, superficially, very unlike his Glengarry hand. 


* * 
* 


Scottish spelling was very bad, even among the gentry. Ona 
draft of a letter of the Cardinal Duke of York’s, he tries, I am 
told, three separate ways of spelling the word ‘confirm,’ and gets 
it wrong! Captain Burt says, about 1730, ‘I have frequently 
received letters from ministers and lay gentlemen’ (Scotch), ‘ both 
esteemed for their learning in dead languages, that have been so 
ill-spelt I thought I might have expected better from an ordinary 
woman in England. As, for one single example, for heirs (of 
Latin derivation), airs repeated several times in the same letter ; 
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and, further, the word was often variously spelled in the same 
page. Here the editor of Captain Burt’s Letters adds, in a note, 
‘Shakspeare spelt his own name three different ways in his last 
will.” Shakespeare’s printers must have had trouble with his 
‘copy,’ if, indeed, they had his own copy before them and not the 
quartos and stage MSS. Indeed, I am told that the poet’s hand 
indicates general paralysis. 


* ” 
* 


How a portrait of Shakespeare was lately forged Mr. Robinson 
tells us in that very pleasant book, The Connoisseur.' It was 
said to be the original of Martin Droeshout’s well-known engraving, 
and to have been found in a country house near Stratford-on-Avon. 
The back showed the work to be executed on an Italian white- 
wood panel. The panel was an old one, upon which a portrait 
already existed. Beneath our Swan of Avon was a lady dressed 
in a ruff. Megilp, a varnish of oil and resin, had been used, 
Now, Megilp is post-Jacobean! One letter in the inscription 
‘was of a modern shape,’ and the cartouche on which it was 
written was marked with the name of a Dutch painter, on the 
reverse. These perils beset the picture-forger, these and others. 
Moreover, the Rontgen rays are now useful, and lately proved a 
dubious Diirer to be genuine. Rembrandt painted his own portrait 
over a Joseph and his Brethren of his own, and used the chaste 
Patriarch’s red breeches for his own red waistcoat. This came 
out in process of cleaning, as George IV., in scarlet uniform, came 


out under a Titian. 


* fall 
* 


Treasure trove interests everybody. Mr. Robinson tells of 
eleven crowns of gold, set with precious stones, found, in 1858, 
by some Spanish peasants near Toledo. One of the crowns has 
the Gothic name of-Suinthila, who reigned from 621 to 631. 
Who buried them? We shall never know. The Brooch of Tara, 
Irish work of the seventh century, was picked up by a child on 
the seashore in 1850. A viking robber may have dropped it. 
The bullion of English kings was found, in 1840, at Cuerdale, 
where it had been laid in 910! The ring of Ethelwulf of Wessex 
turned up at Laverstock, on the Test. As to drawings, a friend 
of mine found one, by an intimate friend of Michael Angelo, in a 
dirty little print shop, for halfa crown. At Merton, my friend 
Mr. Esson found a treasure trove of old Mezzotints, beauties, in 

1 Redway. - 
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the attic over his college rooms. The letters of Warwick the 
King-maker were discovered in a loft over a coach-house, by Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte. The Magic Crystal of King Lothaire, in the 
British Museum, was sold by a curiosity dealer, inscription and 
all, for ten francs. The Museum paid 267/. But why ‘ magic’? 
The ball is engraved with Susanna and the Elders. Otherwise 
‘Miss X.’ might go and have a ‘scry’ in it. 


* * 
ad 


If only clairvoyants were clairvoyant we might know the real 
fortunes and history of treasure trove, as in the case of Mr. 
Browning’s sleeve-links. ‘There is blood on them!’ Everyone 
knows the tale. I once handed a sleeve-link to a young lady. 
She said, ‘I see two sbort swords crossed over a heart.’ The link 
contained the hair and cypher of Prince Charles. But why two 
short swords crossed over a heart, or under, I forget which? On 
a silver archery medal at St. Andrews, won by a descendant of 
Archbishop Sharp, I noticed, this year, the heart and daggers 
quartered in his shield. They were a Jacobite family. Had one 
of them owned my sleeve-links? It seems a trifle far-fetched. 


* * 
* 


St. Louis was indeed a collector. He gave, Mr. Robinson tells 
us, 200,000/. for a cameo, the ‘Apotheosis of Augustus.’ He 
seems to have thought it ‘Joseph at Pharaoh’s Court,’ and two 
‘relics’ were thrown in. It appears that there are a dozen sham 
antique gems for every genuine one known—an unhappy thought. 
An Italian, years ago, assured me that a head of Paris, a paste, 
was antique. It was signed by Pichler, which is not a Greek 
name, but it was very pretty. I have a head of Antinous on 
chalcedony which, the dealer told me, the British Museum 
recognised as genuine. Mr. Murray, however, pronounces it 
‘ genuine dix-neuvieme siecle. Once I bought a tiny carnelian, a 
naked man throwing a veil into the sea. The Italian who sold it 
told me all the Odyssey, up to the point where Odysseus throws 
back the veil of the sea-nymph, Leucothea. The stone was of no 
value, except to a lover of Homer. Here one may regret the 
death of that amiable and charming dealer, Mr. Greenoak Pater- 
son, whose shop under the pillars in George Street, Edinburgh, is 
still the happy hunting-ground for lovers of engraved portraits 
and curiosities. Mr. Paterson was an enthusiast ; his conversa- 
tion alone repaig a visit. He was apt to sell you happy little 
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bargains, very much below the London rate. His Mezzotints and 
Jacobite medals were not ruinous, and the town will miss his 
kind, handsome face, his white beard and skull-cap. His family 
‘keep on the business still,’ and their place should not be 
neglected by the curious amateur. 


* * 
* 

Why are water flies almost extinct? Except May fly, I have 
not seen more than two good rises for many years. The Editor 
made use of one of them, and a flock of callow yellow ducklings 
of the other. Mr. Marston, in the Fishing Gazette, has a 
hypothesis. Trout have been put off the fly by our dry fly 
imitations. Also small trout, when hooked and returned, have 
their air-bladders burst by rough handling. They cannot rise to 
fly, but feed on the nascent undeveloped insect as he floats up to 
the surface. Other trout, afraid of taking a dry fly with a hook 
in him, feed on the undeveloped fly, Eels are not caught in 
England, as of old; our eels are ‘made in Germany,’ cheap. So 
our eels also kill the undeveloped fly. So the fly does not 
develop; Q.E.D. 


* 7“ 
* 

But, when flies are on the water, trout take them as keenly 
as ever. I do not believe that they remember much about our 
fraudulent dry flies. I have several times seen trout go on 
feeding after being hooked, even with a hook in their mouths, 
and this on club water. As to air-bladders, we ought, in mere 
humanity, to handle with all gentleness a fish which we mean to 
return to the water, or a kelt. Hold him with his head up- 
stream, and he soon recovers vivacity ; if thrown in ‘anyhow,’ he 
may turn over on his back and die. Test trout, under a pound, I 
always put back; they are not very good to eat, and a bore to 
carry. The country people are very fond of eels, which no Scot 
will eat, and eel traps are picturesque and useful. If a broken 
air-bladder makes eel like trout, those of Loch Awe suffer most 
from the rupture. They are most eel-like (in Spring), but very 
strong, and very excellent eating. And, in Loch Awe, as in 
Scotland generally, few fishers return small fish. There must, I 
think, be a larger cause than Mr. Marston’s for the lack of fly— 
probably river pollution. There used to be May fly on the upper 
Test; now there are none. They can be acclimatised, as also can 
grannom, but many anglers prefer to do without them. On May 
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fly trout get bloated and surfeited, men say, and afterwards 
decline to rise to duns. I prefer them big, and May fly makes 
big trout. In some waters trout will take the alder, or the 
march-brown, even when the rise of May fly is on. As flies can 
be acclimatised, why not do it.? Mr. Marston justly cautions us 
against introducing breeds of trout that rise badly to fly, such as 
fontinalis and rainbow trout. It may even be an error to bring 
in a Loch Leven strain, for Loch Leven is a very peculiar loch, 
with a peculiar bottom and a special food supply. Without 
these, its trout soon become no better than others, as I know by 
sad experience. However, Mr. Marston’s hypothesis is ingenious ; 
too educated trout kill the fly which should lay the golden eggs. 
But is the trout really so over-educated? This I doubt, but 
there is a remedy. Catch the larva-eating trout with a sunk 
palmer till he is educated out of larva-eating. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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